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Planet Saturn Also 
Shows Depression— 
Saturnine Influence 


Affects Earth 


HEN the Pathfinder science edi- 

tor wrote the article about the 
August calendar and stated that on 
Aug. 5 the full moon would pass very 
close to the planet Saturn, little did 
he think that on that very date, right 
while he himself was pointing his big 
telescope on that very planet, some- 
thing would happen there which would 
set the whole world to wondering. 

What was it that happened? We 
don’t know just what actually happen- 
ed but we can tell what was seen. 
Suddenly a light spot ap- 
peared on the yellowish 
surface of the planet—a 
spot which was not there 
before and which was big 
enough to swallow up the 
earth and leave room to 
spare, 

How do we know the 
spot was that big? Be- 
cause the disk of Saturn 
is about 70,000 miles in di- 
ameter, and the spot was 
more than one-tenth of 
that diameter, and the di- 
ameter of the earth is only 
8,009 miles. So there! 

Every night of the year, 
Uncle Sam’s astronomers 
are on duty at the Naval 
Observatory at Washing- 
ton—star gazing. They 
don’t do it just out of idle 
curiosity; it is an essential 
part of the splendid work 
which our government 
does for the purpose of preparing star 
tables and other information for navi- 
gators, so that they can learn their lo- 
cation when at sea any moment of 
the year. 

This star gazing is done through a 
medium-sized telescope, six inches in 
diameter. The instrument is solidly 
fixed so as to point absolutely to the 
meridian. The rotation of the earth 
brings star after star across the 
meridian, and the astronomer makes 
an electric record of the exact instant 
at which these well known stars pass 
this crucial point. 

It was on this same night that John 
E. Willis, the star-gazer on duty, in 
the middle of the night, noticed a 
Strange blotch on the surface of 











Saturn as that planet nassed across 
his field of vision. He quickly called 
his associates and they confirmed 
what he had seen. Then they took a 
look at the planet through the big 
26-inch equatorial telescope, and the 
spot stood out very much plainer. 
Captain J. F. Hellweg, superintendent 
of the observatory, then sent messages 
to other astronomers and they also 
made observations and started check- 
ing up. 

The reason why this spot is special- 
ly interesting is that it will help as- 
tronomers to determine more accu- 
rately the period of rotation of Saturn. 
Only three times before in history has 
such a spot ever been seen. The first 
was in 1794 when Sir William Her- 


schel, the English astronomer, with 
a crude telescope which he and his 


daughter built, made the discovery. 
He watched the spot night after night 
and concluded that Saturn rotates on 
its axis once in 10 hours and 16 min- 
utes. It is an astonishing fact that 
Herschel, with his home-made ap- 
paratus, was able to determine this 
period of rotation within two minutes 
of what is now believed to be the 
. true figure. 

The next time such a spot was seen 
was in 1876, and this also was at the 
Naval Observatory at Washington. 
The spot stayed in sight about a month 
at that time and then gradually dis- 
appeared. Again in 1903 a similar 
spot was observed. The net result of 


(Continued on page 20) 





Enlargement of actual photograph of Saturn as it now appears, 
through a large telescope, with its magnificent rings opened up. 
White splotch toward left side of planet is the new eruption. 


Warren and Pearson, 
Cornell Professors, 


Show the Way 
to Price Stability 


HE PATHFINDER in the past has 
frequently referred to the out- 
standing work which Cornell univer- 
sity has done for the farming industry. 
This work has been carried on through 
the “Farm Economics” department, 
which is officially the New York state 
college of agriculture. President 
Roosevelt has been in close touch with 
this work for years, and it was nat- 
ural that when he came to put his 
“new deal” into effect he should draft 
or duty some of the men at Cornell 
who had long been study- 
ing and thinking and act- 
ing in terms of agriculture. 
Two of these men are 
Dr. George F. Warren and 
Dr. Frank A. Pearson. They 
are the authors of a re- 
cently issued book entitled 
“Prices”—a subject which 
is vastly more complicated 
than the average person 
imagines. Warren = and 
Pearson went back even as 
far as 1789 to discover the 
principles which govern. 
They show that it is a 
great mistake to suppose 
that prices can or should 
be raised equally all along 
the line. For instance, in 
1929 the retail prices of 
farm products were rea- 
sonable, but the cost of 
distribution had _ been 
boosted so much that farm- 
ers were not getting their 
fair share. When the cost of distribu- 
tion is once raised, it seems impossi- 
ble to lower it; hence the farmers suf- 
fered much more than other classes. 
For instance, wholesale prices of 
all commodities reached an all-time 
low in February of this year, when 
the index was 87. But prices of farm 
products at that very time averaged 
only 49 for the whole United States. 
(This is on the basis of 100 per cent 
for the pre-war level.) Retail prices 
for food were 97 per cent of the pre- 
war level—but farm prices for that 
same food were only 51 per cent. 
The raw deal the farmers got is 
shown by the fact that while farm in- 
comes were 51 per cent of normal, 
factory workers were getting 169. 













































































TIMELY TOPICS 


HOSIERY MILLS STRIKE ENDED 

The President’s National Labor 
Board appointed to remove labor dis- 
putes as an impediment to the national 
recovery program started its drive on 
strikes by settling the Reading, Pa., 
hosiery mills dispute in just three 
hours of discussions. More than 12,- 
000 workers in these mills had been 
out on strike for two months. Strange- 
ly enough the strike was not due to 
wages or hours. The only question at 
issue between the strikers and opera- 
tors was union recognition. 

Since the recovery act specifically 
provides for collective bargaining 
among employees the Labor board re- 
minded the operators of that fact. Un- 
der the terms of the settlement final- 
ly agreed upon by representatives of 
the workers and employers the em- 
ployees are given the right to choose 
by ballot the persons they wish to 
represent them in dealings with the 
employers. Besides the strikers were 
to return to work at once with no dis- 
crimination against individuals be- 
cause of union membership or par- 
ticipation in the strike. Future dif- 
ferences which cannot be settled in 
conference between the workers’ rep- 
resentatives and representatives of the 
employers will be referred to the Na- 
tional Labor Board, and both sides 
have agreed to accept the board’s de- 
cision as final. 

The personnel of this Labor board 
charged with the task of keeping 
strikes and labor 
disputes cleared 
up during the re- 
covery drive are 
as follows: Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York, 
chairman, W i l- 
liam Green, presi- 
dent of the Amer- 
ican Federation of 
Labor; Dr. Leo 
Wolman; John L. 
Lewis, president 
of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Walter C. Tea- 
gle; Gerard Swope and Louis E. Kir- 
stein. 








Senator Wagner 


EE 
DISPUTE OVER JACKSON HOLE 


The famous Jackson Hole country in 
Wyoming just south of the Yellow- 
stone National Park has again come 
into the spotlight. This time the trou- 
ble seems to be over whether the coun- 
try shall be acquired for addition to 
the national park areas or whether it 
shall be retained by the ranchers and 
homesteaders of this region for their 
own economic interests. 

In the early history of the state this 
same Jackson Hole country was said 
to be the hide-out of cattle thieves 
and other outlaws wanted by the law. 
It was “cleaned out” by Col. A. A. 
Anderson, first superintendent of the 
Yellowstone forest preserve, who re- 
ported to President Theodore Roose- 


velt that it was filled with “rustlers, 
convicts and desperadoes.” After the 
outlaws had been driven out it became 
the home place of ranchers and home- 
steaders, law abiding citizens. 

An attempt to extend the bounda- 
ries of the Yellowstone Park south- 
ward in 1918 met with bitter opposi- 
tion by the residents and so the mat- 
ter drifted along until 1929 when an 
area was set aside in sections of the 
Teton mountain range to be added to 
the national park system to be known 
as the Grand Teton National Park. 

Just about this time private interests 
stepped in and organized the Snake 
River Land Company supposed to be 
backed by John D. Rockefeller, jr., in- 
asmuch as he had been interested in 
this region and has visited it on differ- 
ent occasions. This company began 
to buy up portions of land and to date 
more than 36,000 acres have been 
purchased at a cost of $1,500,000 and 
according to statements of the com- 
pany officials, all this land is to be 
eventually turned over to the govern- 
ment for addition to the national park 
system. 

An investigation was held with 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North Da- 
kota, as chairman. On the committee 
with him were Senators Norbeck, of 
South Dakota, Ashurst, of Arizona, 
Adams, of Colorado and Carey, of 
Wyoming, comprising an all-western 
investigating body. The purpose of 
the committee was to look the gift 
horse in the mouth and also to deter- 
mine if there had been shady methods 
or undue and extreme methods used in 
order to induce the settlers to give up 
their property. They found none. 

This section known as the Jackson 
Hole country comprises most of Teton 
county and is mostly a huge mountain 
range. It is not believed that the state 
looks any too favorably upon the mat- 
ter as it would mean a loss of around 
$10,000 a year in taxes if it were to 
become a park. On the other hand 
money spent in the state by the tour- 
ists to this region might offset this. 
The park will cover about 42,000 acres. 


ScaEnnEEEN SEEN edie cotta 


MARYLAND DISTILLERIES 


Maryland is looking forward eager- 
ly to the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment which it is hoped will 
bring her back into her own again 
and return prosperity within her bor- 
ders, It is more than likely that when 
and if the 18th amendment is repealed 
Maryland and her leading metropolis, 
Baltimore, will lead the entire nation 
in the distillation of liquor and be- 
come the center of that industry. 

At least her industrialists fondly 
believe so, for since the first concrete 
evidence that the nation was turning 
toward repeal (legalization on April 
6, 1933, of 3.2 beer) the state tax com- 
mission has chartered no less than 24 
distilleries with a capitalization of 
around $4,000,000 to operate in vari- 
ous sections of the state. 

While these distilling companies are 
incorporated to do business in any 
section of the state, the center of the 
industry will lie at Baltimore, her chief 





The Pathfinde; 


city and port, with the inland ind),.. 
trial city of Cumberland doing a }), 
business in the central and weste; 
sections, selling, shipping and m 
facturing. 

Before prohibition Maryland rank, 
third in the production of whisk 
only Kentucky and Illinois exceede, 
the state in this article of trade. 1}, 
brands of spirits manufactured in {) 
above named Maryland cities wer, 
known all over the country. 

0 ee 


FOREST CAMPS AID BUSINESS 

In practically all sections of th, 
country the President’s reforestati 
program is now in operation. Esta} 
lishment of the forestry work cam, 
has put millions of dollars into circy 
lation, greatly relieved the unemp!o\ 
ment situation, improved vast tracts o| 
national timberland and accomplishe: 
wonders in fire prevention work. | 
addition, the supplies for these camps 
both for food and permanent equip 
ment, has given business throughou' 
the country a decided boost that \ 
help us up the ladder to recovery. 

Robert Fechner, director of th 
Emergency Conservation work, thinks 
the work of th 
forest corps wil! 
pay dividends 
both now and 
the future. In 
article in the New 
York Times h 
says: “The fores- 
tation, soil erosio: 
and flood contro! 
work that the me! 
of the Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps are perform- 
ing will pay divi 
dends to the present and every suc- 
ceeding generation. The fire preve: 
tion and fire control work will un 
doubtedly greatly reduce the losses 
that have occurred in our remaining 
standing timber due to forest fires 

Here is how this army of young 
workers helps business. The C. C. ( 
boys are fed the “garrison ration” b) 
the U. S. Army which costs around 3! 
cents a day, depending on the local- 
ity and the season of the year. With 
approximately 300,000 men in_ this 
army, including the officers and so! 
diers in charge, the food bill alone is 
$90,000 a day. Efforts have been mac 
where possible to purchase vegetables, 
eggs, etc., in the vicinity of the camps 
in order to provide a ready market for 
the farmers of that locality. 

A sum of $20,000,000 has just been 
allotted the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission for the purchase of 
8,000,000 additional acres of land 
where forest activities can be con- 
ducted, Purchase of this land wi! 
put that large amount of money int 
circulation, as well as enable the open- 
ing of 176 new forest camps. Anothe! 
large sum that is monthly started on 
the rounds is the salary which each 0! 
the 300,000 workers receives. The!! 
salary checks of around $30 when add: 
ed together for the entire number ©! 
men becomes the sizable figure 





Robert Fechner 
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¢9,000,000 available for spending each 
month by the men and their depend- 


ents. They all allot $20 to $25 to de- 
pendents each month. 
Much Army equipment has been 


iaken over and used by the Forestry 
Service in outfitting these camps, but 
a lot of new material had to be et 
chased to fulfill the needs of the C. C. 
¢. An example of the boon to ‘one 
industry alone—the auto—is illustrat- 
ed by the following items purchased 
for taking care of the workers: 12,500 
trucks, 300 motor ambulances, 300 
passenger cars, 227 trail builders, 216 
tractors, 65 graders, and 24 compres- 
sors. 

Estimates of the cost of materials 
for each of the camps is around $12,- 
00 and with some 1,556 camps to be 
equipped more than $18,000,000 was 
put into the pockets of manufac- 
turers with which to pay their re-hired 
factory workers. The quartermaster’s 
depot reported that over 300 items 
were bought that will take care of 
the men and their needs from the time 
they get up in the morning in the cold, 
gray mists until they crawl into their 
beds at night. 

Great losses to our forests amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions of dollars 
can be prevented largely by the forest 
workers, Charles Lathrop Pack, pres- 
ident of the American Tree Asociation, 
points out. “On the average 50,000,000 
acres of national, state and privately- 
owned forest lands are swept by forest 
fires every year. This loss alone aver- 
ages $200,000 a day,” says Pack. 

The government program for the 
forest camp workers is divided mainly 
into two sections, forest protection 
work, and forest improvement work. 
In the former division the activity of 
the C. C. C. will be concerned with 
improving fire fighting apparatus and 
conditions, such as the building of fire 
breaks, construction of lookout tow- 
ers, shelter for fire protection equip- 
ment, laying of field telephone wires, 
etc. Improvement work will take in 
tree planting over burned out and cut 
areas, the thinning out of undesirable 
trees, the building of truck and horse 


trails, and the eradication of insects | 


and diseases which destroy large num- 
bers of trees annually. 

Some idea of the terrific losses by 
fire and disease may be obtained from 
figures supplied by the association. 


In Florida more than 15,000,000 acres | 
were burned over in 1931; Mississippi | 


had 7,000,000 acres destroyed in the 
same year; insects and disease in 
Maine caused an average annual loss 
of 38,000,000 board feet; 100,000,000 
board feet were lost in Idaho and 
Oregon, and in California the enor- 
mous toll of 800,000,000 board feet was 
taken. When you consider that a 
board foot is a piece of timber 12 
inches square and one inch thick, fig- 
ures like these up in the millions mean 
an awful lot of timber has been de- 
stroyed. 

One of the diseases being combated 
by the workers is the white pine blis- 
ter which is carried by wild currant 
and gooseberry bushes. All bushes of 
this kind will be rooted out by the 





workers in an effort to stamp out the 
plague, which is the most serious 
threat to the national forests of white 
pine in Idaho and Montana. 
— — or 
YOUTH LEADS IN CRIME 

While a Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigating crime conditions was hearing 
suggestions from a number of promi- 
nent law enforcement officials as to 
methods of curbing racketeering, etc., 
the division of investigation of the 
Department of Justice issued a bulle- 
tin covering a special study of crime 
statistics for the first half of this year 
which shows that youths between the 
ages of 18 and 24 lead all age groups 
in major crimes. 

According to this bulletin, for the 
entire first half of the calendar year 
1933, individuals aged 19 exceeded in 
number those of any age group, al- 
though those of other ages between 
18 and 24 were not greatly outnum- 
bered. During this six-month period, 
it says, 159,493 arrest records were 
examined. The continuing predomi- 
nance of youthful offenders is indi- 
cated by the fact that one out of each 
five arrested was under 21 years of 
age, while an additional one-fifth of 
those arrested was aged between 21 
and 24 inclusive. A slightly smaller 
proportion of the total was between 
25 and 29 years of age. In other 
words, almost three-fifths of the per- 
sons arrested during the first half of 
this year were under 30 years of age. 

A table in the bulletin shows that 
during this period 6,253 persons under 
21 years of age were arrested and 
charged with burglary-breaking or 
entering, 5,835 with larceny-theft, 
2,459 with robbery and 2,458 with 
auto theft. In addition, 309 persons 
under 21 and 473 between 21 and 24 
were arrested and charged with crimi- 
nal homicide. It further shows that 
a third of all persons arrested this 
year for disorderly conduct, drunken- 
ness and vagrancy were under 25 

Of course the majority of the per- 
sons arrested were males. Of the 
total 159,493 only 6.9 per cent or about 


3 
11,000 were females. Negroes, how- 
ever, constituted 23 per cent of all 
the persons whose records were ex- 
amined by the bureau. Also, of the 
total persons charged with homicide, 
34 per cent were colored. The colored 
race had a correspondingly high pro- 
portion of individuals in the following 
instances: assault, 40 per cent; carry- 
ing and possessing weapons, 33 per 
cent; and gambling, 44 per cent. But 
the proportion of negroes charged 
with forgery and counterfeiting, em- 
bezzlement and fraud, offenses against 
the family, driving while intoxicated, 
and violation of the narcotic laws was 
comparatively small. And to show 
that old offenders repeat, 35 per cent 
of the 159,493 persons arrested had 
previous crime records which were 
already in the files of the United States 
Bureau of Investigation at Washington. 
At the end of June 1933, the bulletin 
further reveals, there were 3,780,584 
fingerprint records and 4,901,443 in- 
dex cards containing names or aliases 
of individuals with records on file in 
the bureau. Of each 100 fingerprints 
received during June, more than 47 
were identified with criminal data in 
the files of the bureau. During that 
month nearly 350 fugitives from jus- 
tice were identified through finger- 
print records and information as to 
the whereabouts of these fugitives was 
immediately transmitted to the law 
enforcement officers trying to appre- 
hend them. There are more than 
5,900 police departments, peace offi- 
cers, and law enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries that contribute finger- 
prints to Uncle Sam’s giant fingerprint 
clearing house. 
———____+~.- 
BOXING BY COURT ORDER 
A pair of boxing gloves saved a 
county in Maryland $30 and two 
negroes a jail sentence. The two 
negroes were hailed into court on a 
drunk and disorderly charge, but the 
magistrate and the sheriff didn’t want 
to put the county to the expense of 
$30 for the five day term of the two. 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


Like heroes returning from the war 
Gen. Italo Balbo and his men of the 
air armada were given a triumphant 
welcome on their arrival in Rome. The 
white uniformed aviators paraded 
under the historic Arch of Constan- 
tine while thousands of Fascist wom- 
en threw flowers and laurel leaves in 
their path. To Gen. Balbo the title of 
“air marshal” was given by Mussolini, 
and to each of the flyers from the high- 
est to a buck private a promotion of 
one grade was made in recognition of 
the epic achievement. The families of 
the two flyers who were killed during 
the historic flight of the armada were 
awarded the gold medal, the coun- 
try’s highest award for bravery. 
Medals of valor, in addition to the 
rank promotions were given each flyer. 
Speeches by King Victor Emmanuel 
and Mussolini followed the presenta- 
tions, another triumphal march afoot 
amid the wildly excited throngs and 
the two-day welcome of the flyers was 
over. Their arrival at Ostia was pre- 
ceded by the hops from New York to 
Shoal Harbor, Newfoundland, where 
they were held up 13 days by bad 
weather and finally had to change 
their route to the Azores, Portugal and 
then Italy. It was in the Azores that 
Lieut. Squaglia was killed when his 
seaplane capsized in taking off, and at 
Amsterdam on the flight to America 
Sergt. Mech. Quintavalle lost his life 
in a landing accident. 


ENGLAND 


An appeal to the League of Nations 
by Great Britain and France is plan- 
ned in the event of any further viola- 
tions of Austrian independence by the 
Hitler government. 

Tom Mann, 76-year-old communist 
leader, was refused a passport to the 
United States on the grounds that he 
had been refused 10 years ago for 
his I. W. W. sympathies. 

In retaliation for the German order 
discriminating against foreign ships 
British shipping interests have pro- 
tested to the Hitler government in 
Berlin, and failing in that, will move 
to bar German ships from British 
ports. 








IRISH FREE STATE 

A proposed parade of Gen. Owen 
O’Duffy’s National Guard of “Blue 
Shirts” who are Irish Fascists to do 
honor to the memory of three National 
heroes of Free State history was pre- 
vented by President de Valera’s in- 
voking the public safety act. The 
Fascist “Blue Shirts” 30,000 strong 
marched into Dublin in preparation 
for the parade in defiance of a govern- 
ment order. Known for their oppo- 
sition to the de Valera government, it 
was feared they might be planning a 
coup d’etat, and heavily armed guards 
were set to patrol all government 


buildings. The public safety act which 
proclaims revolutionary societies to 


be treasonable and provides the death 
penalty, succeeded in preventing the 
demonstration, but individual groups 
of the Fascists sallied forth and in the 
resulting clashes with the de Valera 
police and military patrol 14 were 
injured. 

An Irishman who became an Amer- 
ican citizen a few years ago, James 
Gralton, was deported from Cobh after 
his arrest on a charge of communist 
agitation. 


SPAIN 


Friends of the former Empress Zita 
of Austria stated she would leave Mad- 
rid soon for Rome to arrange the mar- 
riage of her son the Archduke Otto 
and Princess Maria Francesca of Italy. 
Prince Otto is heir-apparent should 
the Hungarian monarchy be restored. 

Brooklyn’s only bull fighter, Sydney 
Franklin, explained the mysteries of 
that sport to the son of the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, jr., who is on 
a tour of Spain. While in Madrid he 
was the guest of U. S. Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers. 


MEXICO 

The radio parley which has been de- 
liberating in Mexico City for a month 
has adjourned without reaching an 
accord in the most important problem 
confronting them, the allocation of 
broadcasting channels. Seven North 
and Central American countries were 
represented in the conference. Further 
technical studies by the governments 
involved was advocated to pave the 
way for an accord. 


NICARAGUA 

Managua is no longer in a state of 
war, but continues in a state of seige. 
The city is again normal after the 
arsenal explosion, and offers of co- 
operation from many political leaders 
have been received by President 
Sacasa. 


AUSTRIA 

A plot to slay Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg, leader of the Austrian 
Heimwehr, was disclosed to Linz 
police by a member of the Austrian 
Nazi party. German and Austrian 
Nazis were implicated in the plot and 
arrested. 


HAWAII 

Five Navy flyers were killed when 
the tail surfaces of their seaplane 
were swept away and the plane crash- 
ed in Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. A sixth 
member of the crew was injured when 
he was thrown out. One of the dead 
men took to his parachute but there 
was insufficient height for it to func- 
tion properly and he met death either 
when he struck the water or was 
drowned. 


ARABIA 
Exclusive rights of exploration for 
oil and exploitation of any found in 
Eastern Arabia have been granted to 
a California oil company by King 
Ibn Saud. 


TURKEY 


Mistaken for an escaped bandit as 
he was motoring from Bergama to 
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Smyrna, Raymond S. White, an Amer. 
ican teacher of the Smyrna Interyy- 
tional college, was shot in the foot }, 
Turkish gendarmes. The police hq 
laid a trap for the brigand on the roy 
and when White drove by at a hich 
rate of speed, ignoring their challeny, 
they fired at the auto. 


IRAQ 


The government of Iraq has pro! 
ed to the League of Nations on th, 
fighting between Assyrian raiders n( 
Iraq troops. Iraq blames the Frenc} 
government in Syria for not prevent 
ting the Assyrian incursions. 


BELGIUM 


Hopes of Max Cosyne, Belgian sci 
entist, to take the stratosphere ascen| 
record away from Prof. Auguste Pi 
card, his former chieftain, were dash 
ed when the metal gondola explode 
under atmospheric tests, killing on 
person and seriously injuring tw 
others. Cosyne was supervising th: 
tests being made at Brussels universi- 
ty, but was uninjured. 


FRANCE 


The two French distance flyers, 
Rossi and Codos, have been awarded 3 
prize of one million frances ($52,800) 
by the French Government in recogni 
tion of their achievement in regain 
ing the airplane distance record for 
France. 

Armed French troops have been sta 
tioned on the Franco-German border 
as a precaution against aggressions of 
German Nazis such as occurred in 
February. 


GERMANY 


An American sailor, Thorsten John- 
son, was sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment in Stettin on the charg 
of having called Hitler a Jew. Thi 
American claims he speaks very bad 
German and was misunderstood. Th« 
American embassy is investigating th« 
nase. 

U. S. Ambassador Dodd with Mrs 
Dodd and their two children motored 
to Leipsiz to visi! 
the university 
where he had stud- 
ied and which he 
had not seen sinct 
graduating in 188 

A recent order by 
the Foreign Ex 
change Departmen! 
forbids Germans 
and foreigners fron 
booking passage oD 





any other than 4 
Ambassador German’ ship _ for 
Dodd more than 20! 


marks (about $64) 
Foreigners who have brought enough 
foreign exchange into the country or 
who import enough, may book wilh 
an outside shipping line. 

Because of German attitude toward 
him since the publication of his ant! 
Hitler book, Edgar A. Mowrer of th 
Chicago Daily News resigned as pres 
ident of the Foreign Press Association 
to facilitate the release of Paul Gold- 
man, a German Jew and Berlin cor 
respondent of a Vienna paper. 
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August 26, 1933 * 


Machado Flees Cuba 
as Carlos de Cespedes 
Becomes President 


Following scenes of the wildest dis- 
order in which an army coup deposed 
President Machado of Cuba, a new 
gvernment head was chosen in the 
yerson Of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, 
(pronounced “Day-Sess-Pay-Days” 
former Ambassador to the United 
States and son of Cuba’s first presi- 
dent. The revolt centered about the 
dictatorship of the former president 
over Which extreme dissatisfaction 
was felt by the majority of Cubans. 
At his door was laid blame for all 
of Cuba’s ills. 

At the beginning of his term in 1924 
President Gerardo Machado y Morales, 
the fifth president of the island re- 
public, had the confidence and favor 
of his constituents. He was extreme- 
ly popular, especially with the busi- 
ness men. An enormous public works 
program was begun by him in 1925 
that helped to keep people at work 
after the sugar industry collapsed that 
same year. The roads that were con- 
structed as a part of this program 
were intended to stimulate other in- 
dustries so that Cuba would not have 
to be dependent on sugar for 80 per 
cent of the national income. The new 
industries did not materialize, almost 
nothing was done in the sugar field. 
Unemployment began to increase 
amazingly, some estimates running as 
high as one million jobless out of the 
four million population. 

Tied up with dissatisfaction with 
Machado’s handling of the economic 
affairs of the island was an equal un- 
rest concerning his political activities. 
Sometime prior to 1927 he had so ma- 
neuvered men and affairs that the 
three political parties amended the 
constitution and the electoral code in 
such a way that the President’s re- 
election was assured, and with the 
term increased from four to six years. 
At this point began the ruthless dic- 
tatorship of Machado aided by his 
cabinet and a loyal army. 

Students at the University of Ha- 
vana lit the initial torch of dissent, 
lirst, against the political control of 
the university, and second, against the 
President’s iron hand rule. The move- 
ment begun by them spread over the 
island, given impetus principally by 
the increasing load of taxation which 
was imposed to pay Machado’s most 
loyal supporters, his army. An armed 
insurrection led by Gen. Mario G. 
Menocal in 1931 was put down with 
ease by the Machado forces headed by 
Gen. Alberto Herrera. From this 
point on Machado expended double ef- 
forts to stamp out opposition. His 
army, the secret police, and his 
“porra” (strong arm squad) were all 
enlisted to stamp out his enemies. 
Martial law was declared, constitu- 
ional guarantees suspended, news- 
papers rigidly censored, opposing po- 
litical parties were forbidden to hold 
meetings and hundreds of his polliti- 
cal enemies were jailed or exiled. 





The student movement became the 
A. B. C., a powerful secret society 
which waged a deadly underground 
war with the secret police during 1932. 
Casualties on both sides resulted from 
the assassinations and bombings. Fi- 
nally things came to such a pass that 
U. S. Ambassador Sumner Welles was 
asked to begin mediation proceedings 
in an effort to bring about peace once 
more in Cuban affairs. 

Fully supported by Washington, Am- 
bassador Welles set about the task by 
meeting opposition leaders and mem- 
bers of the Machado regime in con- 
ference and proposing certain reforms. 
Conference after conference was held, 
complete cooperation was lacking and 
signs of success were nil. Meanwhile 
a strike of bus drivers began what was 
to lead to a general strike paralyzing 
every industry, trade, form of trans- 
portation, public utilities, etc. The 
general walk-out was precipitated by 
utmost dissatisfaction with the Ma- 
chado regime and the apparent im- 
possibility of any immediate relief 
from their distressing condition by 
the mediation efforts of the U. S. Am- 
bassador. The Machado forces were 
accused by the Cuban people at large 
of hindering the work of the U. S. 


mediator. With the general strike 
bringing about an acute situation 


which the Cuban President was un- 
able to relieve, an entirely new plan 
was presented by Ambassador Welles 
advocating among other provisions a 
leave of absence for Machado which 
he stoutly refused to do. 

Since it was now the wish of the 
United States that the Cuban dictator 
retire—most earnestly desired by the 
majority of Cubans for the past five 
years—his refusal to depart made 
more real the possibility of armed in- 
tervention by the United States which 
was to be avoided at all costs. Cuba 
dreaded it and America was unwilling 
to force the situation. Following the 
failure of negotiations and the para- 
lyzing strike, numerous street dis- 
orders occurred in Havana, chief 
among them the mob which gathered 
about one of the government buildings 
to celebrate the erroneous report of 
Machado’s resignation and in which 
over a score were killed and many 
more wounded by government troops. 
Martial law was declared over the 
whole island, and while there was 
outward calm a miniature volcano 
surged underneath. 

When his own Liberal Party repudi- 
ated Machado there remained loyal to 
him only the army, but that too gave 
way with the increasing threat of U. 
S. intervention and with it came the 
fall of the regime of the fifth presi- 
dent of the island republic. General 
Alberto Herrera, secretary of army 
and navy, was made provisional pres- 
ident following this bloodless coup. 
Congress met to accept the leave of 
absence of President Machado and ap- 
point his successor, Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes. 

Fleeing before the mob’s fury the 
former president boarded a plane at 
the Havana airport and flew to Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas. With him went 





5 
five members of his cabinet. Martial 
law was enforced throughout the is- 
land and efforts made to quell the 
wildly excited and destructive mobs 
which murdered 21 Machado officials, 
and sacked and burned homes and 
buildings of more of his adherents. 
All Cuba believes a new era in their 
history has now begun. President 
Roosevelt expressed general satisfac- 
tion at the outcome and promised to 
search out ways of relieving the is- 
land’s economic distress. American 
Ambassador Sumner Welles was prais- 
ed by Cubans and Americans alike for 
the way he handled the situation. 








FOREIGN TABS 





German women using cosmetics are 
barred from participation in Nazi 
party activities. 

Ex-King Alfonso’s favorite palace at 
Santander, Spain, has been made into 
the “most luxurious university in the 
world.” 

Jobless Swedes on relief work will 
be paid a minimum wage plus what- 
ever they earn on a piecework ar- 
rangement to encourage the ambitious 
laborer. 

Soldier’s families are now permitted 
to emigrate from Japan to settle in 
Manchukuo. 

The Swiss murderer of Miss Jerane 
Ibershoff of Cleveland, Ohio, who met 
her death last September in Switzer- 
land while on a bicycle tour of Europe, 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison. 

Sweden’s King Gustaf V happened 
upon a group of soldiers playing cards. 
They hid the cards as best they could 
and stood at attention—all except one 
who held his cards before him in play- 
ing position. The King looked over 
his shoulder and remarked sadly, “Too 
bad, my boy. You'll never make it 
with those four clubs you’re holding.” 

Elementary school pupils in Ger- 
many will be required to spend a year 
on a farm at the end of their eight 
year term to experience “unity of 
blood and soil.” 

Mussolini has banned the use of silk 
hats and other signs of pomp by 
Fascist officials so as not to arouse 
the jealousy of the poor. 

A new glider record was made by a 
young German student, Kurt Schmidt, 
who stayed aloft 36 hours 25 minutes, 
beating the previous American record. 

The visit of Crown Prince Olaf and 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway to 
the United States planned for the fall, 
has been postponed. 

The new Nazi cookbook contains 
recipes for the preparation of food 
from native foods alone. The house- 
wife thus avoids a “sin against Ger- 
man agriculture.” 

German couples planning marriage 
must satisfy authorities there is no 
racial impurity in their families back 
to their 16 great-great-grandparents. 

re 
500 SWEATER COATS FREE 


P. Falor Co., Dept.6, Kansas City, Mo., gives 
a sweater FREE for advertising. If you 
want one writethem. Nothing to buy.—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt returns to the 
White House after a short vacation at 
his Hyde Park home. Before return- 
ing to the capital he visited several 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains where he 
took supper with the forestry workers 
and praised them for their spirit. 

Mrs. Roosevelt visits White Top 
Mountain, Va., for a folk song festival. 
Forty years ago her father, Elliott 
Roosevelt, brother of Teddy, lived at 
Abingdon, near White Top, where he 
rode horseback over the mountain 
trails and made many friends. 

Reports of continued riots and dis- 
turbances in Cuba caused the Presi- 
dent to order three 
naval vessels to 
Cuban waters to 
protect American 
interests, should 
that be needed. 

Senator Key Pitt- 
man, a member of 
the American dele- 
gation to the Lon- 
don Economic 
Conference, tells 
President Roose- 
velt the confer- 
ence cannot be 
recunvened until 
there is world economic recovery. 

Col. J. Miller Kenyon, commander 
of the District Chapter, Military Order 
of the World War, urges establishment 
of national headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Legion in Washington instead of 
in Indianapolis as at present. 


GOVERNMENT 


Federal Relief Administrator Harry 
L. Hopkins says that unless states and 
cities dig up their part of the relief 
cash to match Uncle Sam’s $500,000,- 
000 appropriation the jobless “are 
going to take a beating.” 

Tennessee Valley Authority rules 
that there. will be no private develop- 
ment of power on the Tennessee river 
or its tributaries and that the Valley 
Authority alone shall be charged with 
all developments there. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
that Authority, announces that work- 
ers employed to build Norris Dam will 
spend half their time growing their 
own food or at some other profitable 
trade. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper ap- 
points all three members of the old 
United States Shipping Board (which 
has been abolished) as an advisory 
committee to supervise the new Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of the Commerce 
Department. 

Treasury Department lifts ban on 
the export of gold alloy but~ keeps 
the embargo on gold bullion. 

For reasons of economy the Statue 
of Liberty, after 47 years under Army 








Senator Pittman 


rule, is transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Interior Department. 

Public Printer George H. Carter de- 
clares that more than $1,000,000 could 
be chopped off the government’s an- 
nual printing bill if Congress and the 
executive departments would cut down 
on requests for pamphlets. 

Budget Bureau reveals that through 
a series of executive orders modifying 
his government reorganization pro- 
gram President Roosevelt has reduced 
the originally estimated saving of $25,- 
000,000 to around $5,000,000. 

More than 1,000 government em- 
ployees in Washington who were dis- 
missed or furloughed have been re- 
instated since July 1. 

The Navy’s new building plans are 
being guarded with war-time secrecy 
so that foreign espionage systems will 
not be able to obtain information they 
might use in their own navies. 


PEOPLE 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover cele- 
brates his 59th birthday. 

Charles S. Wilson, until recently 
American Minister to Rumania, a Re- 
publican but a career man, is appoint- 
ed Minister to Jugoslavia. 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva, of Zion, III., 
who still claims the world is flat, says 
the “time of the end” of the troubled 
world is already here and predicts 
that it will end in 1935 or 1936. 

Dr. William J. Mayo, of the famous 
Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn., says 
too many doctors are specialists and 
advises young students to become gen- 
eral practitioners. 

When his sleep at a Minneapolis 
hotel is disturbed by two men repair- 
ing street car tracks about midnight 
Rep. F. H. Shcemaker, of Minnesota, 
leaves his hotel and orders them to 
stop. Taken to the police station he 
identified himself and was released. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture W. 
M. Jardine resigns as American Min- 
ister to Egypt. 

Alexander W. Weddell, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Argentina, pre- 
sents Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
bur J. Carr with a book, the pages of 
which traveled around the world to 





William M. Jardine 
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get the signatures of 1,300 State 
partment foreign service aids, to « 
memorate his 40 years of service 

In a speech at Chicago Speake; 
the House Henry T. Rainey desc: 
the St. Lawr: 
Waterway Tr: 
as one of the 
mount defeat 
American st 
manship and pry 
dicts that the S, 
ate will not 
prove it. 

Dorothy S|! 
19-year-old Ai 
tic City Miss 
chosen f1 
among 250,000 | 
dames in the | 
to be given a chance for stardon 
Hollywood. 

Mrs. Jesse B. Costello, of Peabocy, 
Mass., is found “not guilty” of chary 
of poisoning her husband. 

John J. Raskob, former chairma: 
the Democratic National Committ« 
predicts repeal in 1933 and r: 
economic recovery. 

John Jacob Astor, 3rd, celebrates 
his 21st birthday and becomes one | 
the richest young men in the world 
by gaining control of his share of the 
estate left by his father, Col. John 
Jacob Astor, who perished in the 1i 
tanic disaster. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


The upturn in industry is said to |. 
taking a considerable number of for- 
estry army recruits. Those who fu 
nish proof that jobs have been 0! 
fered them are given honorable dis 
charges from the Civiliap Conserv: 
tion Corps. 

This fall and winter the C. C. © 
boys will wear overseas caps issuci! 
by the War Department. 

At Camp Bullis, Tex., an entire co 
pany of 180 forestry workers ar 
placed in quarantine for typhoid feve: 
when 17 men are treated for that 
disease. 





Speaker Rainey 


RADIO 


Federal Radio Commissioner Haro! 
A. Lafount reports that radio listeners 
are complaining less of too much sa! 
talk in programs. 

American radio station owners 
heaved a sigh of relief when the Nort! 
American Radio Conference in Mexi 
City endec in a failure since it means 
that there will be no immediate r 
allocation of wave lengths. 

Two minute broadcasts are popular 


FARMING 


Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration sends army of 30,000 workers 
into wheat producing regions to pu! 
over the acreage reduction progra! 
Farmers will sign acreage reducti: 
contracts in return for governme)! 
cash, $90,000,000 of which is to | 
distributed to growers this fall. Coun- 
ty wheat control associations are t!)' 
key units in the drive. Landlords a! 
tenants will share in the cash bene!li!s 
Payments will be based on their ©‘ 
erage production for the last five years 

Joseph F. Cox, former dean of agr! 
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culture at Michigan State college, is 
appointed to head the new replacement 
crop section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. His prob- 
lem is to find use for the land being 
taken out of production under the 
cotton, wheat, tobacco and other acre- 
age reduction campaigns. 

M. L. Wilson, wheat production chief 
of the Farm Administration, has been 
selected by President Roosevelt to ad- 
minister the government’s “back-to- 
the-land” movement for taking care 
of unemployed. 


RAILROADS 


It is estimated that it would cost 
$21,000,000,000 to eliminate all of the 
nearly 240,000 railroad grade cross- 
ings in the United States. 

Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation Joseph B. Eastman advises all 
railroads to postpone all projects of 
economy if they are to be at the ex- 
pense of labor and the President’s 
recovery program. 

Federal Judge Wilson at Amarillo, 
Tex., rules that the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pass on rates and routes of shipments 
has been been “repealed or amended” 
by the emergency transportation act. 

The Federal Co-ordinator has 
launched a nation-wide drive to re- 
cover for the railroads some of the 
business lost to other agencies. 

Still reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicate that roads 
are abandoning trackage faster than 
ever. In the nine months ending 
August 1 they suspended service on 
more than 1,800 miles of track, almost 
double that abandoned last year. 


SPORTS 
Heavyweight Champion Primo Car- 
nera announces he will defend his 
title the first time 


against Paulino 
Uzeudun, Basque 
heavy, at Rome, 


Italy, on Oct. 8. 

For the third 
time in his golfing 
career Gene Sara- 
zen wins the na- 
tional professional 
golf champion- 
ship, by defeating 
Willie Goggin, of 
San Francisco, at 
the Blue Mound 
Clubin Milwaukee. 

Connie Mack, veteran manager of 
the Philadelphia Athletics who is also 
called the Sage of the Quaker City, de- 
clares “this looks like a Washington 
year.” 





Primo Carnera 


COURTS 


Georgia Court of Appeals rules that 
landlords cannot seize crops of their 
renters for debts of previous years, 
but only those crops of the year in 
which liens are given. 

Circuit Court of Appeals sustains 
conviction by Federal Court in Brook- 
lyn, New York, of Harry Lesser, For- 
rest E. James and Philip M. Lahn, as 
ginger “jake” bootleggers. 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago upholds conviction of 





George R. Dale, former mayor of 
Muncie, Ind., and Frank Massey, for- 


mer police head, for conspiracy to 


violate the prohibition act. 


LABOR 


President William Green, of the 


American Federation of Labor, says 
employers must recognize fully the 





President of American Federation of Labor 


right of workers to organize if the 
industrial recovery program is to be 
carried out without further labor dis- 
turbances. 

An advisory board of 50 men and 
women prominent in industrial, labor 
and civic circles is drafted by the 
United States Employment Service to 
serve as an advisory committee which 
will solve problems relating to em- 
ployment. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago 
heads the board. 


GENERAL 


The “changing of horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream” in Cuba reveals that 
America has between $1,250,000,000 
and $1,500,000,000 invested in the sugar 
industry there, in island real estate 
and other enterprises. 

St. Louis reports a “sleeping sick- 
ness” epidemic. 

Under the new law in Nebraska di- 
vorce petitions are heard only five 
Mondays following filing of suits. 

Hopi Indians hold annual snake 
cance at Walpi and Mishongnovi, Ariz. 

Hoboes of America hold annual con- 
vention at Chicago and promise sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s recovery 
program. 

Denver reports that the mud brought 
in by the recent flood there contains 
an average of 20 cents per ton in gold. 

Part of England’s debt payment, 
$5,000,000 in silver bars (9,000 of 
them) arrive in New York. 

Veteran fishermen say reports of 
one of the greatest seasonal mackerel 
schoolings in recent years indicate a 
long, hard winter. 


TAXES 


Gov. James Rolph refuses to sign a 
bill imposing tax levy on California 
incomes and declares all income taxes 
unsound in principle. 

Frank A. Theis, chief of the wheat 
section of the Processing and Mar- 
keting Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration says millers 
and others paying wheat processing 
taxes should make their remittances 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue 


in the district in which their business 
is located. The address of such col- 
lector can be obtained from any bank 
or postmaster. 


PROHIBITION 


John S. Hurley, former assistant 
prohibition director under Maj. A. V. 
Dalrymple, is made assistant director 
of the new Division of Investigation 
and placed in charge of dry activities. 

In a radio interview Col. Louis 
Howe, secretary to the President, cites 
the reorganization of the prohibition 
enforcement as an example of his 
chief’s broad plan for simplifying gov- 
ernmental functions. He warns boot- 
leggers that “liquor control is neither 
dead nor forgotten.” 

Still there are so many unemployed 
prohibition agents these days that 
those in Dutchess county, New York, 
President Roosevelt’s home county, 
gave a benefit dance for themselves. 

Bureau of Industrial Alcohol sets 
the production of medicinal liquor for 
the calendar year 1934 at 7,000,000 gal- 
lons. Every year since 1929 the an- 
nual production has been limited to 
2,000,000 gallons. 


CRIME 

Federal agents capture Harvey 
Bailey, one of the machine gunners in 
the Kansas City ‘‘massacre” in which 
Frank Nash, a convict, and federal and 
state officers were killed, with several 
members of his gang in a hide-out in 
a remote section of Texas. The gang’s 
farm house hide-out is identified by 
federal agents as the place in which 
kidnapers held Charles F. Urschel, 
Oklahoma City oil man, who was ran- 
somed for $200,000. Urschel’s finger- 
prints were found in the house, and 
large sums of the marked ransom 
money were recovered. 

Three negroes charged with the 
slaying of the pretty 18-year-old 
daughter of a farmer near Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., are taken from the sheriff and 
his deputies while being transferred 
to Birmingham and two of them 
lynched, the third badly wounded. 

Records show that the government’s 
war on crime is progressing satis- 
factorily. 


DEATHS 


Harry C. Collins, graduate of Har- 
vard in 1912 and the first American to 
enlist in the World war, at Boston. 

Arthur Powell Davis, 72, engineer 
who was widely known as the “father 
of Boulder Dam,” at Oakland, Cal. 

io 


POSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster ap- 
pointments coming soon. $1100—$2300 
year. Men-women 21-66. Full particulars 
free. Write today. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P-173, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE 
FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster, other publishers oragencies. The slightest delay 
in changing and correcting addresses is sure to resultin loss 
of copies The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare ovr 


mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second class mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US at once of any errorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 
wish te«change your address 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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NRA 


Some decidedly sour notes are be- 
ing heard in the grand chorus of NRA 
cooperation. There are many power- 
ful undercurrents of criticism and 
opposition. Some of the very biggest 
industrial magnates are refusing to ac- 
cept the recovery program and are 
raising basic objections to it. Oth- 
ers are stalling or double-crossing the 
administration, or thinking up ways 
to accept the letter of the code and 
violate its spirit, such as putting peo- 
ple on commission instead of paying 
wages. Thousands of the smartest 
lawyers in the country are now at 
work advising their big clients how 
they can evade the new requirements 
or ward off the blow until cases can 
be taken into the courts. Milk pro- 
ducers have brought federal suit, 
charging unconstitutionality. 

W. R. Hearst has published articles 
in his big chain of papers telling the 
administration that the NRA program 
is more socialistic than Democratic 
and warning it to proceed with cau- 
tion. He says that prosperity is re- 
turning but that it “may stop dead in 
its tracks if the codes are not ad- 
ministered with moderation.” 

All this opposition was expected, 
and it has only strengthened the 
hands of the government. General 
Johnson and his aids are issuing con- 
stant warnings to those who seek to 
beat the code in any way. “Chiselers” 
and “slackers” are not only to be com- 
pelled to get in line and obey but will 
be held up to public scorn. Persons 
who are caught violating the code may 
be penalized under the laws against 
using the mails to defraud. 

A huge army of “vigilantes” is being 
organized by the labor unions, to 
keep watch everywhere throughout 
the country and report cases where 
employers are not coming up to the 
scratch, and also follow up housewives 
and other consumers to see that they 
do not patronize concerns that are 
outside the code or breaking the rules. 

A little flurry was caused when 
Prof. William G. Ogburn, of Chicago 
university, who was a member of the 
committee that is to look out for the 
interests of the consumers, resigned in 
a huff because he thought the NRA 
program was headed wrong. Mrs. 
Charles C. Rumsey, a wealthy New 
York woman, who is also a member 
of the committee, declared that Dr. 
Ogburn was too old-fashioned to get 
along with. 

The consumers are being lined up 
under a gigantic nation-wide organi- 
zation headed largely by the women’s 
clubs and other civic bodies. Press- 
ure is being brought to bear to induce 
everybody to buy freely, so as to sup- 
port those who are in the drive. At 
the same time retailers and others are 
being closely watched and if they 
boost prices in excess of what is just 
they will be reported to Washington 
and action will be taken. 

The great enforcement army-which 





is being enlisted to whip stragglers 
and would-be deserters into line is or- 
ganized on regular military principles. 
Each locality will have a “general,” 
and he will have majors, colonels, cap- 
tains, lieutenants and even “second 
loots” under him, just as in time of 
war. The NRA badge will be the sign 
everywhere that the person displaying 
it is doing his part loyally. Rallies 
are now being held everywhere. 
House-to-house visits will be made by 
local committees and anybody who 
doesn’t have a very good excuse is in 
for trouble and plenty of it, General 
Johnson says. 

As already announced, a modified 
sagle will be allowed to those who 
would patriotically like to get under 
the wing of the NRA but who, for 
some spécial reasons, are unable to 
live up to it all. Even such persons 
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will be officially listed, and the rea- 
sons for making the exception, and 
the extent of it, will have to be offi- 
cially recorded and approved. 

Codes without number are being 
prepared by the various industries and 
branches of industry, in the rush to 
get under the NRA banner. In most 
cases these codes are still in the 
formative stage. Differences are being 
threshed out in hundreds of meetings 
and conferences. When a given indus- 
try has its code in a shape satisfactory 
to itself, this code is submitted to the 
Recovery Administration at Wash- 
ington. 

In many cases the NRA officials re- 
fuse to O. K. certain parts of the code 
as presented; then hearings may have 
to be held, and finally, when the offi- 
cials think a code is in line with the 
Recovery law, they submit it to the 
President for his final approval. Even 
then, most of the codes now being 
adopted are only temporary—intend- 
ed to bridge over the gap until perma- 
ment codes can be put in force. In 
some cases the permanent codes may 
be still stricter, while in others there 
may be some relaxation of the re- 
quirements. 

In a general way one-fourth of all 
American industry is now under the 
NRA codes, and the number is increas- 
ing every day. The goal is to get 
5,000,000 unemployed back to work by 
Labor Day, Sept. 4. This will be prac- 
tically the halfway mark in the big 
job. 

Good progress is being made in per- 
fecting the codes for the soft coal 
industry, oil, steel, lumber, movies, 
cigars, drugstores, office equipment, 
sheet rubber, yeast, sausage casings, 
curtains and draperies, asbestos, cot- 
ton batting, grain elevators and feed 
dealers, grain exchanges, hosiery 
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makers, label printers, confection; 
underwear factories, copper smelt; 
daily newspapers, toys, meat pack. 
tobacco dealers, and many othe; 
Even the real estators, the sides! 
freaks and the hoboes are fixing: 
codes. 

Some of the codes recently put jy 
force will add workers to the pay rv!|x 
by the tens of thousands. The cox‘, 
for the public utilities, including e¢|«, 
tric light, gas, power, telepho: 
street railways etc., will add 50.(\) 
new employees and help hundreds «| 
thousands of old ones by shorter hou: 
and increased pay—a basic 40-h 
week, with minimum pay $11 to s1) 
The restaurants will employ a lot mor 
people to take care of business; thy 
women will have a 48-hour week and 
men 54, with minimum scale of 2» 
cents an hour—nothing being sai 
about tips. The tendency in most o! 
the codes is toward the 40-hour week 
—with modifications according to th, 
particular business and the needs |! 
the public. 

The sugar industry is still up in th 
air as the various interests are having 
a hard time reconciling their poin! 
of view. Here we have other cou 
tries that have to be considered. \W, 
grow cane sugar in a few Southern 
states, and they insist on having this 
“infant industry” protected. Then w 
grow a lot more beet sugar, in th 
North and West, and naturally th: 
beet sugar growers do not want to b 
subjected to too much competitio: 
from the cheap labor of the sugar: 
plantations in Cuba and elsewher: 
Hawaii and the Philippines also wan! 
to be heard. There is no money in 
producing sugar under present con- 
ditions as the competition is too sever: 
—but none of the producers want t 
have their quota of production cu! 
down. The situation is therefore al- 
most hopeless. 

No one could see his blue eagl 
sign because his place of business was 
in the rear of a fourth-floor loft, s 
the proprietor of a small clothing 
pair shop in New York had that em 
blem tattooed on his chest where lh 
can show it to all who ask where his 
blue eagle is. 

When the Jackson County (Mo 
court ordered the pay of all its em 
ployees reduced 50 per cent fro 
September 1 to January 1, as an econ- 
omy measure, somebody pasted 
NRA blue eagle in an upside down yp: 
sition on the court office wall with thi: 
inscription: “Died from Shock.” 

Dancing Masters of America, Inc., 
have devised a new step called NIRA 
which they claim is like a fox trot, r 
sembles a waltz and is reminiscent 0! 
the two step. To do the NIRA you 
take a gliding step forward, two shor! 
side steps, then another long glide. 

First court challenge of NRA fails 
when Justice Joseph W. Cox of Dis 
trict Supreme Court denies request ©! 
Southport (Tex.) Petroleum Co. for 
order restraining Secretary Ickes fr: 
stopping interstate movement of “ho! 
oil. 

The director of Washington’s NI\\ 
drive recently said: “All must hanz 
together for NRA, or hang separately. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Miss Margaret Bondfield, the first 
woman to hold a British cabinet post, 
recently came to America for the Na- 
tional Council of Women. Miss Bond- 
field was a former minister of Labor 
of Great Britain and is now a member 
of the privy council. While here she 
is studying the relation that American 
women bear to the labor problems 
and is greatly interested in the part 
that women of this country play in 
politics. 

Young Aaron Butash, of Throop, Pa., 
is just as proud of winning the marble 
shooting championship at Ocean City, 
N. J.. as any grown-up sport champion. 
He may well be elated because he won 
over the best marble shooters that the 
entire United States had to offer. Now, 
who will start a national whittling 
contest? 

Appointment of Robert Lee Vann of 
Pittsburgh to the position of special 
assistant to the Attorney General 
marks the first time a colored person 
has held a major appointive position 
under a Democratic administration. 
Vann is a native of North Carolina 
and is well known in Pittsburgh, his 
chosen residence, as an attorney and 
newspaperman. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross has led a 
very busy life since her schooldays. 
She was born at St. Joseph, Mo., in 
1880 and received her education in 
both public and private schools, aided 
by private teachers during which time 
she specialized in English. She be- 
came a lecturer and writer of renown 
and was made the governor of Wyo- 
ming to fill the unexpired term caused 
by the death of her husband. She is 
vice-chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in charge of women. 
She was appointed to her present post 
as director of the United States Mint 
this year. 

Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, the former 
Ruth Googins before her marriage to 
the President’s son 
last month, is the 
daughter of Mr. & 
Mrs. John B. Goo- 
gins, prominent 
Fort Worth soci- 
ety folks. She is 
a graduate of Miss 
Dow’s School of 
Briar Cliff, N. Y., 
and she also at- 
tended Pine Man- 
or in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her debut 
in 1929 was one of 
the brilliant so- 
ciety affairs of the season. The newly- 
weds are now on their honeymoon in 
California, 

Making the well known Treasury 
deficit do the disappearing act should 
be an easy matter now that W. W. 
Durbin is on the job as the new Regis- 
ter of the Treasury. “Bill,” as he is 
known to the trade and his many 
friends, is a master magician, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Magicians and editor of their trade 














Mrs. Elliott 
Roosevelt 


paper. He was once employed in the 
Treasury a long time ago—as laborer 
carrying canceled bonds to the Regis- 
ter of that time—and now he grins 
as he says that someone will have to 
carry them to him. His first job will 
be to cause some $60,000,000 in old 
canceled bonds to disappear. No 
sleight of hand stuff, now, Bill! 

No, this is not President Roosevelt 
but just his double, George Cody who 
lives in Providence, R. I. He de- 
cided not long 
ago to visit Wash- 
ington and see the 
sights. While 
walking about the 
streets of the capi- 
tal he caused many 
a thrill among the 
street crowds who 
were certain that 
they were looking 
upon the Presi- 
dent and his fa- 
mous smile. 

A modern Enoch 
Arden, Alexander 
G. Standridge of 
California, returned home after 12 
years absence in Canada, Alaska and 
the United States to find himself de- 
clared legally dead and his wife mar- 
ried to another man. But the former 
Mrs. Standridge is suing for a divorce 
from her second husband so she may 
re-marry her first. 

Parents of 10-year-old Edward 
Flansburg, of Gloversville, N. Y., are 
mighty proud of him these days. When 
he awoke one night to find the house 
on fire he warned his sleeping grand- 
mother and then carried out his baby 
sister and two small brothers by the 
time the fire department arrived. 

C. C. Bennett, of Alexandria, Va., the 
man who once walked up to President 
William H. Taft and asked him for his 
fingerprints, and was allowed to take 
them, thinks a compulsory system of 
fingerprinting should be made the law. 

cdeciidiimiaetiwandiebamate 
HOW MANY DID YOU KNOW? 


Answers to the quiz on abbrevia- 
tions, initials etc. published last week 
follow: 1. M. D., doctor of medicine 
2. A. E. F., American Expeditionary 
Forces. 3. M. C., member of congress 
or marine corps. 4. Al, first class 
(Lloyd’s rating). 5. B. & O., Baltimore 
and Ohio (railroad). 6. B. A., bache- 
lor of arts. 7. T. N. T., trinitrito- 
luene (explosive). 8. H20, chemical 
formula for water. 9. C. O. D., cash 
on delivery. 10. K. K. K., Ku Klux 
Klan. 

11. SOS, Morse code distress signal. 
12. D. S. M., distinguished service 
medal. 13. N. C., North Carolina. 14, 
G. M. C., General Motors Corp. 15. 
B. C., before Christ. 16. R. C. A., Radio 
Corp. of America. 17. p. m., post me- 
ridian (after midday) or postmaster. 
18. f. o. b., free on board (spoken of 
freight). 19. A. W. O. L., absent with- 
out leave. 20. C. M. T. C., Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 21. B. P. O. 
E., Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

22. KDKA, Pittsburgh radio station. 
23. N., north. 24. K. C., Knights of 
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Columbus. 25. O. K., correct (slang). 
26. R. F. D., rural free delivery. 27. 
M. E., Methodist Episcopal. 28. W. C. 
T. U., Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 29. R. S. V. P., French for 
“please answer.” 30. B. V. D., union 
suits (trade brand). 31. S. S., steam- 
ship. 32. P. S., postscript. 33. D. D., 
doctor of divinity. 34. D. D. S., doctor 
of dental surgery. 35. Lat., latitude. 

36. Tel., telephone or telegraph. 37. 
Fed., federation. 38. M. P., military 
police or member of parliament. 39. 
U. S., United States. 40. D. A. R., 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
41. S. P. C. A., Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 42, A. A. 
U., Amateur Athletic Union. 43. P. E. 
(church), Protestant Episcopal. 44. 
S. R. O., “Standing room only.” 45. 
Ltd., limited. 46. N. G., No Good or 
national guard. 47. F. D., fire de- 
partment. 48. C. P. A., certified pub- 
lic accountant. 49. MS., manuscript. 
50. I. O. U., “I owe you.” 51. M. A., 
master of arts. 

52. vol., volume. 53. Y. M. C. A.,, 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
54. h. p., horse power. 55. Gov., gov- 
ernor. 56. deg., degree. 57. adv., 
advertisement. 58. Mo., Missouri or 
month. 59. G. M. T., Greenwich Mean 
Time. 60. IHS., symbol for Jesus. 61. 
lb., pound. 62. vet., veteran or veteri- 
narian. 63. G. O. P., “grand old party” 
(Republican). 64. I. O. O. F., Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. 65. 
B. S. A., Boy Scouts of America. 

66. S. P. C. C., Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 67. 
A. A. A., American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 68. I. W. W., Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 69. R. O. T. C., re- 
serve oflicers training corps. 70. st., 
stanza or stone. 71. e. g., for example. 
72. Fr., French. 73. Corp., corpora- 
tion. 74. H. M. S., his majesty’s ship 
(or service). 75. Inf., infantry. 76. 
P. O., post office. 77. vs., versus 
(against). 78. oz., ounce. 79. Mme., 
Madame. 80. Gen., General or Genesis. 
81. 1. t., left tackle. 82. s. s., shortstop. 
83. G. A. R., Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 84. Gr., Greek. 85. U.S. M. A., 
United States Military Academy. 86. 
A. D., Anno Domini (in the year of our 
Lord). 87. A.P., Associated Press. 88. 
Pt., Platinum. 89. Pop., population. 

90. Capt., Captain. 91. Ph. D., doc- 
tor of philosophy. 92. R. R., railroad. 
93. stet, let it stand. 94. viz., namely. 
95. Ger., German. 96. Pvt., private 
(soldier). 97. Rev., Reverend. 98. Dr., 
doctor. 99. LL. D., doctor of laws. 
100. U. S. N., United States Navy. 
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HE SURE WOULDN’T 


Two country editors were talking. 

“IT spent three hours on the best edi- 
torial I ever wrote telling the folks 
to buy from home merchants and it’s 
been two weeks and not one merchant 
has said a word of thanks,” said one. 

“If you had told them to go out of 
town to buy,” sadly replied the other, 
“you wonldn’t have lived long enough 
to care.” 

_—_—_—— So 

Great Britain was the world’s larg- 
est importer of dairy products as well 
as pig and poultry products in 1932. 
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EDITORIAL 


If “it’s fun to be fooled” then some 
people have a continual good time. 
Gg 


Wonder what kind of a code the 
flagpole sitters and the marathon 
dancers will work out? 

q 

Uncle Eli says the only thing he 
can find wrong with the New Deal is 
that there are not enough aces to go 
around—but he’ll be satisfied with just 
a pair of deuces; in fact he’s always 
been specially good at playing the 
deuce. 

q 


If the New Deal don’t succeed it will 
be plain bad luck, and not because the 
cards were stacked against us. 

Gg 

Unpleasant thought for the young- 
sters—only a few more weeks before 
school. 

Gg 


NRA PUTS NIRA, IOWA, ON MAP 

HEN Postmaster General Farley 

saw the first of those new 400,- 
000,000 NRA postage stamps start com- 
ing off the wonderful presses at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in 
Washington, he thought to himself— 
how can we use those stamps in a 
way which will most vividly appeal 
to the imagination of the people? 

Looking over the U. S. Official Pos- 
tal Guide, a book of over 1,300 fine- 
print pages which is issued for the 
guidance of the postal officials and 
patrons and which contains lists of 
all the postoffices, his eye suddenly lit 
on a magic name—a name to conjure 
with at this time when the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration 
and the NRA blanket drive have 
driven everything else out of the 
minds of the public! 

It was NIRA. 

Nira is a real place—not a place just 
invented for the purpose. Nira has 
been there a long time—waiting for 
the goddess Opportunity to knock at 
her door. So when Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley selected Nira, Iowa, oul 
of all the places in all the states as the 
lucky place at which the first new 
NRA postage stamps should be sold, 
he found Nira all ready to handle the 
job, and no alibis. 

When the presses started rumbling 
Postmaster General Farley remarked: 

“As these stamps are sold and used 
in every city, town, village and hamlet 
throughout our land, they will become 
the instruments of a common deter- 
mination to lead the way toward a 
restoration of prosperity and a greater 
degree of contentment to those that 
have long been in despair.” 

There’s a fine hopeful message for 
you! 

The very first of the new stamps 
were placed on sale at the Washing- 
ton postoffice, as a formality. Crowds 
of stamp collectors rushed to pur- 
chase some of the new issue—which 

















will be dearly treasured in the future 
when the history of these unprece- 
dented times comes to be written. 

The stamp is in itself a real work 
of art. It shows a farmer, a business 
man, an industrial worker and a wom- 
an worker—typifying a united Amer- 
ican industry—walking hand in hand 
in a common purpose to win the War 
of the Depression. 

Thousands of people have been dis- 
appointed because they can’t find Nira 
on any map—and on that account they 
thought it was a made-up name and a 
made-up place. These kickers may 
perhaps be excused for their display 
of ignorance, but of course the “old 
reliable” Pathfinder has to come 
through with the facts. 

Nira is not in the Postal Guide for 
1925, but it is in the edition for 1932. 
So it was not invented by the Demo- 
cratic administration, since they did 
not come into power until March 4, 
1933. Anyone would have to search 
far and long before they could come 
to such a word as “Nira.” There is 
not only no Nira in the latest dic- 
tionaries but there is not even a single 
word which begins with the three 
letters “Nir” (with the single excep- 
tion of “Nirvana,” which is a Hindu 
word.) 

We want to speak a good word for 
Nira, for it is really a much bigger 
and more important place than thou- 
sands of others with fancier names. 
We find on examining our subscription 
list that the Pathfinder has one sub- 
scriber there. 

That is to be expected; it would take 
a hard day’s journey to find any post- 
office in the United States where there 
is not at least one good faithful Path- 
finder subscriber standing on guard 
and holding the fort. This Nira sub- 
scriber’s name is William McClelland. 
He must be a good citizen because his 
subscription is paid well in advance— 
which shows he knows how to make 
good use of his money. 

No, Nira is not a big place, as big 
places measure themselves. It is not 
even listed among the _ postoffices 
which have a salary attached to them. 
Its population is not mentioned in the 
census list of small incorporated 
places. Even the huge Rand-McNally 
atlas, we think, slights Nira. It does 
show the place is in Washington 
county and states that it is a station 
on the Rock Island railroad, with an 
express office—but it fails to give the 
population. 

Why this invidious distinction, we 
would like to ask? Were Mr. Rand 
and Mr. McNally too busy to stop off 
and count the people in Nira? If that 
is the case they should say so. They 
mention such onehorse places as What 
Cheer, in the’ next county. They 
even tell us that the town of Lovila 
has 521 people, that Crocket has 200, 
Richmond has 150 and Coppock has 
111—and they even inform us that 
Amador boasts 10 population and Bid- 
well also 10. 

Why is there this conspiracy to keep 
Nira in the background? Why should 
Nira’s population not be given, when 
such measly places as Snef’s Corners, 
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Skunk River, Wapsie, Zero, Zooks ani 
Zumwalt are listed? 

Nira is a real town—just the kin, 
of a little town that people fall 
love with. You don’t have to tra 
miles to get into the country and ther 
is good parking space for all comers 
at Nira. It has a first class water ta 
and the engineers on the Rock Isla 
road say the water there is som: 
the best on the entire division betw: 
Muscatine and Montezuma, as it « 
not foam in the boiler the way sony 
water does. And Nira girls are lovely. 

Nira may not be big, but it has go) 
a good start. It could be bigger th: 
Des Moines if it only had the peo))|, 
We would not want to state official], 
just what the population is, as it migh! 
change; in fact at last reports an 
dition was confidently expected. 

Pathfinder readers might like to 
sure themselves that there is such 
place as Nira. In that case we sugges 
that you take a stamped postal cari 
and address it to yourself, and the: 
inclose this postal in an envelope « 
mail it, stamped, to “Postmaster, Nira 
Iowa.” The postmaster will then open 
your envelope and no doubt obliging!) 
put the Nira postmark on your cari 
and return it to your address. Such 
a souvenir would be worth having 
even if it was only to prove to the 
skeptics that Nira has a real existenc: 
Perhaps the postmaster would ev: 
tell you on your card how many pe 
ple Nira had at the last count. 

Of course, there’s a moral in all this 
Nira is a typical small town—it’s a 
town so small that it has thus far al- 
most escaped the notice of the high- 
hat elements in the big cities who 
don’t believe that anything exists be- 
yond the narrow horizon of their 
walled-in outlook. Perhaps it is the 
destiny of little Nira to lead the way 
and prove not only to the high-hal 
aristocracy but to all the world that 
Nira—and the thousands of other littl 
towns and villages and crossroads like 
it—are entitled to some consideration. 

Show Nira that you are interested 
folks! Send the postmaster there « 
letter and a return postal, as we hav 
suggested, and have him return you! 
postal with his postmark as a greet- 
ing. It may make him some extra 
work—but Uncle Sam’s postal work 
ers are used to that. 

But don’t ask that postmaster to i! 
close you a sample of the record 
breaking tall corn that grows oul 
there, for it would take a longer pack 
age than the parcel post rules permi! 


q 


The Missouri river is reported to bh 
very low. Thaf’s too bad; we don! 
like to mention anything low in th: 
Pathfinder. 

q 


That Kentuckian who gave 4.4 
nickels toward the purchase of a new 
automobile certainly believed in mak 
ing a heavy down payment. 

q 

A new culinary product is on th 
market, called “Whip-Easy.” We don | 
think it will prove very popular wil! 
the youngsters, as the name is t 
suggestive. 
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MARKETING 


Well, if you added up all the opti- 
mistic things the newspapers are pub- 
lishing these days—and then subtract- 
ed from the sum total all the pessi- 
mistic things they publish in the very 
same issues, you would find that your 
answer was a little more than zero. 

So we must not allow ourselves to 
be fooled (either with malice or un- 
intentionally) by what is now passing 
around as gossip, tips, inside stuff, 
surveys, sales punch, pep talks, free 
publicity from the big corporations 
and so on. Americans are still exact- 
ly the hard-headed individuals they 
always have been—and now that they 
know the ways of the big business 
schemers they are not going to part 
with all of their hard-earned money 
in return for gold bricks. They in- 
tend to enjoy some of it themselves. 

August may be regarded as an im- 
portant turning point for the year. 
[he Recovery Program is now getting 
its “second wind’’—and we who have 
ever worked hard know that this is 
far more important than those first 
hectic efforts. 

The gamblers, in Wall street, in the 
Chicago and other grain pits and all 
ilong the line, are doing their best to 
edge in and grab the cream off the 
farmers’ crops—leaving the producers 
the skimmed milk as usual. The ad- 
ministration at Washington is doing 
all that mortal man can do to stop 
these wicked practices—but they are 
so deep-rooted that they cannot be 
vanked out too suddenly without caus- 
ing more damage than good. 

In a sense it is a waiting game that 
the country is now playing. Crop 
money is rapidly pouring into the 
rural regions, but there are still great 
gaps to be filled. Many city people 
do not realize that when the prices 
ff grain “futures” are quoted in Chi- 
cago, this does not mean that the 
growers of that grain are getting any- 
thing like as much. The “farm prices” 
for all products are very much lower 
than the “market prices” usually quot- 
ed for speculation purposes. 

Government reports indicate that 
wheat and oats average about 46 per 
cent of normal and corn 65 per cent. 
Wheat will be the worst crop and corn 
the second poorest in 35 years. But 
the carryover from last year is heavier 
than was reckoned on—namely 385,- 
00,000 bushels. Canada is also a fac- 
lor in the equation; she has a big 
carryover of 212,000,000 bushels, 
which is more than was supposed. 

Grain farmers as a rule have no way 
fo store large quantities of their 
grain, and so they have to hustle it 
to market and take what they can get. 
The recent big drop in wheat prices 
has done great injury to them there- 
fore. Buying is almost at a standstill, 
and the grain speculators seem deter- 
mined to punish the farmers and the 
government for interfering with their 
little shell game. 

Cotton is in much the same fix— 


























but for different reasons. The same 
hot weather which has half ruined 
the grain crops has helped cotton 
and tobacco; hence the Southern 
planters have the old problem of over- 
production again to face. The gov- 
ernment agents are to report to the 
local planters on the condition of the 
cotton crop each week instead of let- 
ting the figures go on to Washington 
and thus be delayed; this ought to 
help some. More than a fourth of the 
cotton acreage planted has been root- 
ed up under the reduction plan of the 
Agricultural Department. Govern- 
ment estimate of this year’s cotton 
crop is 12,300,000 bales—which is 
somewhat under last year. 

The world is using more cotton than 
any time before since 1929—but there 
is still too much cotton in the market 
and the big buyers in this and other 
countries are holding off. In this 
country the July consumption of cot- 
ton was below the June figures— 
which shows how the mills feel. To- 
bacco is much the same. The crop is 
estimated at  1,300,000,000 pounds, 
which is 30 per cent over last year. 
Somebody will certainly have _ to 
smoke up, or be smoked out. 

Business is going ahead conserva- 
tively. July trade as a whole was the 
biggest for 14 years—but August 
shows a slowing up. Wholesale com- 
modity prices showed a gain of 25 
per cent in the year ending with July 
1. Breadstuffs had the biggest jump— 
except that meat products, and espe- 
cially pork, are in a peculiarly bad 
hole. 

Lumber orders are not being book- 
ed to the extent hoped for, and the 
mills are marking time to a large 
extent. In many lines however there 
is increased activity—such as hard- 
ware, glass, electrical equipment, cast 
iron pipe, railroad materials, men’s 
clothing, shoes etc. Food prices have 
taken a drop lately—largely due to the 
low prices ruling for dairy products. 

Sales of wholesale grocers for July 
show a gain of 47 per cent over last 
year—which indicates that the re- 
tailers are stocking up with goods for 
rising prices. A. & P. sales for July 
showed a drop of 1.2 per cent from 
last year when reckoned in dollars; 
but they sold 3.7 per cent more goods. 
A list of 13 chain store systems report 
gain of eight per cent over last year. 
Jewel Tea Co. finds its sales are eight 
per cent less. Best & Co., New York 
department stores, report profit for 
first half of this year although sales 
were off seven per cent. 

New York Central railroad reports 
net income of over $1,000,000 for 
month, in contrast to deficit of over 
$3,000,000 for same time last year—so 
it must be that the well-known public 
is not being “damned” so much. 
Houdaille-Hersey Corp., auto specialty 
concern, also reports net profit for 
second quarter of this year, in place 
of loss for first quarter. Freight load- 
ings still continue to show an en- 
couraging improvement over last year. 
Oil burners for July made 40 per cent 
more sales than a year ago. 

Government scientists checking up 
the smoke from our industrial cities 








are reporting that there is perceptibly 
more soot in the air, from factory 
chimneys. This may not “soot” the 
golf-playing executives or even some 
of the fancy “white-collar” classes of 
workers, but it sure does spell better 
times and bigger pay-checks for those 
who labor with machinery and tools. 
New industries are springing up to 
some extent, though not much en- 
couragement is being given to any- 
thing which threatens to overload the 
market with unnecessary products. 
The first factory ever built to convert 
bromine from sea water is just being 
built at Kure Beach, near Wilming- 
ton, N. C. This plant alone will cost 
$1,000,000—so somebody must have 
faith in the future. 
—_————-- 
WORLD’S FAIR BUSSES 
Visitors to the Chicago Fair can rest 
their feet and at the same time see all 
the sights by boarding one of the new 
busses, part of a fleet of 60 that were 
specially constructed to haul people 
from one end of the fair grounds to 
the other. The fleet of coaches are 
being operated in two groups, along 
the express and local idea, the former, 
operating at an average speed of 15 





miles per hour over a specially built 
asphalt road separate from pedestrian 
traffic, stop at seven stations along the 
route where passengers may get off 
or enter the busses after passing 
through turnstiles. The locals on the 
slow-moving route travel at an aver- 
age speed of eight to 10 miles an hour, 
and are on the same roadways as those 
used by pedestrians. The fleet of 
coaches can handle from 15,000 to 
20,000 passengers an hour on a 14- 
hour day. 

Two shifts of a driver and a con- 
ductor are employed on each of the 
busses, and cashiers and other attend- 
ants at the bus stations bring the total 
of employees of the $500,000 World’s 
Fair Transportation System to about 
300. The entire World’s Fair covers 
an area of some 338 acres, and it is 
because of the great distances visitors 
would have to walk that the busses 
and the transportation system were 
inaugurated as an absolute necessity. 

——_-- 


EDUCATED COPS 


Chief of Police J. G. Laubenheimer, 
of Milwaukee, says the dumb cop is 
passing. (No, we don’t mean you, 
Sergeant!) In pointing out that a 
number of the men who recently took 
the examinations there for the police 
force were graduates of universities— 
one a West Pointer—and all the other 
80 were high school graduates, Chief 
Laubenheimer wants to raise the edu- 
cational requirements for applicants 
for the fire and police departments of 
his city. 

————_-. 

The 1933 catch of beaver in Alaska 
will probably exceed 20,000, a 20 per 
cent increase over the season of 1932. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


They had a lynching in Washington 
recently but the police weren’t very 
excited about it and nobody seemed 
to make much of an effort to catch the 
culprits. To show that John Barley- 
corn’s enemy was really dead, some- 
body with a mind for the theatrical 
made a four-foot effigy of Old Man 
18th Amendment or “Mr. Prohibition” 
and hung him from a tree limb oppo- 
site the Capitol. This figure in a silk 
hat and long-tailed coat attracted 
considerable attention but the plac- 
ards placed about his gallows caused 
more comment. They assailed “Mr. 
Prohibition” from every angle and in 
no uncertain terms. And this in the 
shadow of the Capitol? Well, with 
so many states voting so overwhelm- 
ingly for repeal, it begins to look as if 
the recent victim is about the most un- 
popular subject in the country today. 

For the first time since the Civil 
war the War Department loses con- 
trol of the famous Lee Mansion at Ar- 
lington, the home of Gen. and Mrs, 
Robert E. Lee before the conflict be- 
tween the states, Arlington National 
Cemetery still remains under the ju- 
risdiction of the War Department, for 
it is there that our hero dead sleep, 
but the Lee Mansion is now the spe- 
cial charge of the Department of In- 
terior’s National Parks, Buildings and 
Reservations office, a merger of sev- 
eral offices by executive order of the 
President in his government reorgan- 
ization plan. Many national military 
parks, cemeteries, battlefields and me- 
morials have recently been transferred 
from the War Department to the In- 
terior Department. 

This change no doubt takes away 
one of the War Department’s prides 
and joys, but those who have visited 
Arlington House, as it is generally 
called, and those who hope some day 





to see it, need have no fear that it 
has not been transferred to interested 
hands. Secretary of the _ Interior 
Ickes is especially enthusiastic about 
the historical value of his new “re- 
sponsibility” and announces that little 
if any change will be made in how 
the house is run. Also, he says the 
work of restoration and refurnishing 
done by the War Department will be 
continued. 

The Lee Mansion was built in 1804 
by George Washington Parke Custis, 
adopted son of George Washington. 
He is said to have liked ancient his- 
tory so well that he built Arlington 
House after the style of the Temple 
of Paestum in Rome, Italy. The ac- 
companying photo of the front of the 
mansion gives an excellent view of 
the massive entrance portico with its 
10 massive pillars supporting a sim- 
ple pediment. Robert E. Lee, a young 
lieutenant in the army, married Mary 
Custis, daughter of George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, Thus at the death of 
his father-in-law Lee became the mas- 
ter of Arlington House. 

It was here that Lee resigned his 
commission in the United States Army 
and rode away to become commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate forces. He 
never returned to Arlington House. 
And it was not until 22 years after 
the Civil war that one of Lee’s sons, 
George Washington Custis Lee, was 
paid $150,000 for the fine old estate 
which was turned into a cemetery. 

The national capital’s National Ar- 
boretum is another step nearer reality 
by order of President Roosevelt. He 
has allocated $171,638 to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the National 
Industrial Recovery fund for the pur- 
chase of lands for the National Ar- 
boretum. With this money 200 acres 
will be purchased. Previously 190 
acres had been acquired. To this will 
be added 400 acres of government- 
owned land which is being added by 
reclamation from the Anacostia flats. 

At 14th and F streets a traffic cop 





Picture study of Arlington House, the famous Lee Mansion in Arlington National 


Cemetery, across the Potomac from Washington. 


The Pathfindey 


stands under his big umbrella dir, 
ing the heavy flow of cars, bu 
trucks, taxis and antiques. To 
him protection the District of Co! 
bia furnishes him a round raised | 
form with sides waist high of s! 
steel, The girls and ladies have 
covered that this steel cage of 
busy traffic director is a safe plac: 
leave packages and valuables. No 
ever goes near enough to dis! 
them. And it is so convenient. 
ladies were really making the alr: 
busy officer work until some f. 
mother came along and wanted 
leave her small baby with him. }}u 
you couldn’t expect a hard-boiled 
lice officer to play nursemaid. 

Washington has one of the young:st 
crooners in the country. He is 11- 
year-old Philip Arnold, who helps si; 
port his parents by singing in th 
streets. His father was long un: 
ployed and about the only thing Phi! 
ip could do was sing. So dressed i 
clean pair of overalls and a ck 
shirt—that’s what he does to help ou! 
Some good days he makes as much as 
$8, but all days aren’t good days and 
many nights he goes home almost 
empty pocketed. 

Washington swains are glad the) 
don’t allow beards in the Italian navy. 
As if it didn’t cause them enough wor 
ry to have handsome Gen, Balbo ani 
his goodlooking staff sweep their gir! 
friends almost off their feet. along 
came two boatloads of Italian mid- 
shipmen only a little later. Taking a 
leaf out of Columbus’s book the mid- 
shipmen arrived aboard two square- 
rigged sailing vessels appropriately 
named Christoforo Columbo and 
Amerigo Vespucci. These “ancient” 
vessels brought on this good-will 
cruise 46 officers, 206 midshipmen and 
598 sailors under the command of Ad- 
miral Romeo Bernotti, superintendent 
of the Naval War College and Naval 
Academy of Italy. 

The writer has heard Democrat: 
big and little, make fun of the gigan- 
tic size of the new $17,000,000 Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building with ils 
bronze gates and doors and brass cus- 
pidors. But they can no longer speak 
even in fun about this “eight-acre 
temple of former President Hoover’s,” 
as it used to be called. It is classed «s 
the largest office building of its kind 
in the world and was built to take 
care of the Department of Commerce's 
needs for 20 years—but the Recover) 
Administration and the Federal Hon 
Loan Corporation have expanded so 
rapidly that the building is now being 
taxed almost to the limit. 

———_-- 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


News item in the Cedar Rapids (la. 
Gazette—Bandits Slay Cop and (et 
$10,000. Immediate distribution of 
this money is contemplated. The :!- 
lotments to cities is tentative, subject! 
to agreement on legal and financial 
details. 

a 

A recent survey shows that America's 
supply of phosphate rock, an importan! 
source of fertilizer, will last for 1,5!" 
years. 
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Wakefield Becomes 
Rival to Mt. Vernon 


A lot of interest has been aroused in 
Washington recently over the George 
Washington ae vational Monu- 
ment at Wakefield, Va. As a result 
folks have been talking Wakefield so 
much that many Washingtonians as 
well as tourists have been visiting this 
historic place which has been re- 
stored as nearly as possible to the way 
it looked when the Father of His 
Country first saw the light of day 
there. 

But all of this local talk and interest 
didn’t prompt the Pathfinder’s office 
boy to make his pilgrimage there. It 
was an old almanac dated 1872, re- 
cently donated to the museum at 
Wakefield by Col. and Mrs. E. P. Tig- 
nor, of Wicomico, Va., on behalf of 
the late Mrs. James Clark Fisher, that 
aroused his interest. He has a grow- 
ing fear of becoming bald in his old 
days and this ancient almanac was re- 
ported to contain an effective recipe 
for baldness. 

To make a long story short, here is 
what he found: “Take ye heed, those 
among ye who may be bald and rub 
that part morning and evening with 
onions till it is red; then rub with 
honey.” (If any one wants to try this 
rather drastic remedy it is at their 
own risk, for we do not recommend 
it, not having tried it ourselves.) 

But (in a more serious vein) to get 
back to Wakefield. It is no won- 
der that George Washington grew to 
be a great general and a great states- 
man. He was born and lived as a 
small boy in one of the most delight- 
ful spots in this country. Anyone 
who has been to Wakefield wil! appre- 
ciate that statement. Situated on a 
point on Popes Creek, an arm of the 
lower Potomac, it is even more pic- 
turesque than Mt. Vernon, the Wash- 
ington home of later years. 

According to an information folder 
put out by the National Park Service 
which is under the Department of In- 
terior the George Washington Birth- 
place National Monument was estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1930. At 
that time only 12 acres of land, in- 
cluding the site of the house in which 
Washington was born, were owned by 
the federal government and these were 
turned over to the National Park Serv- 
ice by the War Department. 

Subsequent gifts of land made to 
the government by the Wakefield Na- 
tional Memorial Association, the Wash- 
ington heirs, the state of Virginia, and 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., have brought 
the total area of the monument up to 
approximately 400 acres. This large 
acreage includes the famous Digwood 
Swamp and the Washington burial 
grounds at Bridges Creek. 

After the establishment of the na- 
tional monument, the National Park 
Service and the Wakefield National 
Memorial Association, with the finan- 
cial assistance of Congress, erected 
the present mansion house (see pic- 
lure) upon the site of the old founda- 
tions. To do this they had to move 





the granite shaft erected in 1896 mark- 
ing the site of the original birthhouse. 
This monument was taken to the en- 
trance to the grounds where it now 
stands. 

Although years of research failed to 
produce an authentic picture of the 
original house, enough of the original 
foundations remained to indicate the 
size, orientation and character. From 
then on the designers of the restored 
house had to go by bits of informa- 
tion gained here and there and largely 
by the old Christian family house at 


occupied by i Brick 
“Mansion stood the 
House in which GEORGE 
HAVIINGTON was born 


brected (7171720 it 
was destroyed: by Frre 
ont hroimas doy 1780. — 
The grounds represent 
typreal Colanal Plan 

of the early a” | 
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Augustine died in 1810 and left the 
site of the Popes Creek House to his 
son George Corbin Washington, desig- 
nating it the “Burnt House Plantation.” 
Three years later George Corbin sold 
the plantation to one John Gray re- 
serving only a plot 60 feet square con- 
taining the actual site of the old house 
and the family burial plot. 

In 1815 an inscribed stone was placed 
at the corner of the ruins of the old 
mansion by George Washington Parke 
Custis. Not until 67 years later was 
the almost sacred plot deeded to the 





Really these pictures need no caption if you can read what it says on the left. This sign 

in front of the Washington birthplace at Wakefield, Va., as well as the picture of the 

restored mansion, were photographed by the Pathfinder office boy on a recent visit to 
historic places in the Old Dominion state. 


Providence Forge, Va., which is still 
standing and which Col. Burgess Ball, 
a first cousin of Washington, once said 
was very similar to the original house 
at Wakefield. 

All the bricks in the reproduction 
were made by hand and were burned 
within 100 yards of the site. The 
frame kitchen, a corner of which is 
shown in the accompanying picture, 
is about 50 feet to the rear of the 
mansion and it, too, stands on the site 
of the ancient kitchen used in Wash- 
ington’s time. The little building be- 
tween the kitchen and the mansion is 
the fountain. At present the super- 
intendent’s office is located in the 
kitchen building. There are a number 
of Washington relics on display there. 

The original Popes Creek House, 
which later became known as “Wake- 
field” and in which Washington was 
born in 1732, was built by his father 
Augustine and completed in 1720. It 
stood on land on Popes Creek which 
he, Augustine, had purchased in 1717 
and added to the Bridges Creek plan- 
tation which had been established by 
Col. John Washington who came to 
Virginia in 1657 and became the 
founder of the Washington line in 
America. This John Washington, a 
great soldier, statesman, churchman 
and farmer, was the grandfather of 
Augustine and the great-grandfather 
of George. 

Both the Popes Creek House (Wake- 
field) and the Bridges Creek planta- 
tion were inherited by Augustine 
Washington, jr., George’s older half- 
brother, in 1743. He died in 1762 and 
both properties were left to his son 
William Augustine Washington. On 
Christmas Day, 1780, the historic old 
house was destroyed by fire. William 


government. The following year the 
government purchased an additional 
area of about 12 acres and 13 years 
later erected the 50-foot granite marker 
to replace the Custis stone. This shaft 
stood guard over the home site until 
1930 when the work of restoring the 
mansion was started. 

The interior of the restored mansion 
is now furnished in many old pieces 
of period furniture or reproductions. 
In the bedroom in which history says 
Washington was born and slept as a 
baby there is a reproduction of an 
early cradle. When this cradle was 
first acquired for the mansion some 
published accounts said it was the 
very cradle in which the Father of 
His Country was rocked to sleep. 
Much of the furnishings and dishes, 
etc., have been donated or loaned by 
interested persons. 

ee 
THOSE LOONEY PANTS 

Woolen prices are going so high 
that the manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
ing are thinking of reducing the 
amount of cloth required for a suit by 
making the men wear “knickers” in- 
stead of the pantaloons of commerce. 
A male reader of the Pathfinder con- 
tributes the following wail to fit this 
occasion: 


They’re going to cut—oh, blushes deep! 


Our trousers legs in halves. 
To save the product of the sheep 

We must expose our calves. 

oe 

In Los Angeles and other cities the 
privilege of carrying a white cane is 
reserved for the blind. Vehicles are 
required to stop and yield the right 
of way. 
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- SCIENTIFIC 


SENSES AID EACH OTHER 


Did you know that you can see mov- 
ing pictures more clearly because of 
the music and sound that accompanies 
them? And did you know that you 
can hear much better in a brightly 
lighted and scented room? Prof. 
George Hartmann’s report in regard 
to his studies of the relation of the five 
senses—sound, sight, taste, smell and 
touch—has revealed these very same 
interesting facts. 

He has found that when one sense 
is being used, the others are stimulat- 
ed, proving that they are all closely 
related. Vision is greatly improved if 
music is played and incense burned 
while the eyes are concentrated on 
some object or engaged in reading. 
This finding is the most notable of all 
his tests. 


ALUMINUM TENTS 


A well-known circus recently used 
for the first time an experimental 
aluminum canvas. This material sub- 
mitted by an aluminum manufacturing 
company is the result of more than 
two years work in search of a suitable 
substitute for canvas as a_ tenting 
material. 

It is found that the aluminum ma- 
terial can be rolled up as easily as a 
pocket handkerchief and does not 
wrinkle, break or tear. It is possible 
that inverting the lights may do away 
with the glare at night performances. 


ARTIFICIAL BLOOD 
Scientists have read with interest a 














‘report of Dr. John E. Summers of 


Omaha, Nebraska, regarding experi- 
ments with artificial blood. This fluid 
is not the discovery of Dr. Summers, 
however, but is copied from natives of 
Indo-China who use it regularly. It 
is an extract from young shoots of 
certain plants. 

Dr. Summers’s research has develop- 
ed a method of distilling these extracts 
in a very pure form. His experiments 
with both animals and humans have 
shown astonishing results, as his re- 
port mentioned several hundred cases 
where human life was saved by these 
artificial blood injections. 


CHEMICAL BABIES? 


Quite a furore was created in sci- 
entific and medical circles with the 
announcement by a 72-year-old re- 
former, Dr. Earl E. Dudding, of West 
Virginia, that his 28-year-old wife 
would soon become the mother of a 
“chemical” baby, pregnancy being 
produced by chemicals injected into 
her arm. 

The aged doctor claims: that the 
chemical solution used is an extract 
derived from leaves of the cherry tree, 
mixed with his own blood, the formula 
being his own discovery. He says 
enough of the solution can be ex- 
tracted from a single leaf to produce 
200 babies. 

He also says that he can foretell the 
exact date of birth and the sex of the 


child. After his first chemical daugh- 
ter is born, he announced, he will 
bring another chemically created child 
into the world and will invite several 
eminent medical authorities to be pres- 
ent to watch developments. 


FISH FORECAST EARTHQUAKES 


Dr. Hatai, of the Tohuku Imperial 
University, has made some interesting 
experiments with fish and found proof 
that they are very sensitive to sounds. 
He asserts that he is certain fish feel 
the very least disturbance within the 
earth and are warned of a quake at 
least seven or eight hours before it 
occurs. He has forecast earth tre- 
mors by his study of fish which have 
been about 80 per cent correct. 

Dr. Hatai declares there are places 
where fish come to the surface at the 
sound of a human voice; that fish not 
only are able to distinguish sounds at 
a distance of more than 100 feet but 
can tell the difference between the 
sound of a stone thrown into the 
water and that of a man walking, and 
that some fish are capable of making 
sounds themselves to attract other 
fish during mating time. 

This may all sound fishy but there 
remains the fact that, after earth- 
quakes, eels have been found dead 
halfway out of their holes and deep 
water mollusks have been found in 
Shallows. Evidently they had had 
some warning of the disaster and were 
seeking a different locality. 


LONG DISTANCE ELECTRICITY 

The chief difficulty in the past in 
transmitting electricity over long dis- 
tances lay in the fact that the wires 
offer great resistance to the current 
and the amount of energy grows less 
as the distance increases. 

An experiment is being carried on 
in the Tennessee valley in adapting 
the use of a vacuum in transmitting 
electricity over long distances. If this 
proves a success it will revolutionize 
the whole electrical field. 


SNAKE EAT SNAKE? YES! 


Things that actually happen are so 
much stranger than fiction that some- 
times we wonder why those fiction 
factories don’t take their plots right 
out of the news, instead of lifting 
them from each other and always 
drumming on the same old hackneyed 
themes. 

At Sao Paulo, in Brazil, they have 
an institution in which they raise 
poisonous snakes, in order to study 
them and also to develop antitoxin 
serums for the treatment of snake bites 
and other human ailments. The sketch 
shows what happened recently when 





No, not a snake with two tails, as you might 
suppose. Just one snake in the act of 
swallowing another one. 


The Pathfinde: 
two great reptiles fought a battle to » 


finish. Literally, one snake dispose:| 
of the other by swallowing him. A 
least he swallowed over half hi 
length. 

Strange to say, poisonous snakes a) 
immune to the venom of other snake 
Hence neither of these snakes could 
kill the other by biting—which is thei 
ordinary method of subduing thei 
prey. It was a case where the on 
that was the stronger in a muscula 
sense drew the decision of the refere: 

Snakes as a rule prefer not to pick 
a quarrel with each other; they would 
rather pick on some other species 
But occasionally two of them get 
jealous of each other and start t 
hissing and calling each other names 
in the snake language—and of course 
no snake who wants to retain his self- 
respect or his position in female snake 
society can stand for that. 

It is not reported what the fight in 
this case was about, but probably it 
was over some new girl snake in town. 


GROW GRASS IN THE HOME 


A chap named Dashwood is trying 
out a grass growing process in Eng- 
land that will turn the grass and hay 
business upside down if it is success 
ful. It involves the use of chemicals 
and he claims that he can grow enough 
grass in a_ten-by-eight-by-six fool 
room to feed 20 cows. 

The procedure is easy. Just put your 
grass seed in a tray, use his chemical 
and in ten days you have a roomful 
of 10-inch grass. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





New universes or stars have been 
seen through the giant Mt. Wilson tele- 
scope that are estimated to be 300,- 
000,000 light years away. 

Seven express elevators in the new 
RCA Building in New York will run 
at a speed of 1,200 feet per minute 
while one will travel at 1,400 feet per 
minute, 

Cockroaches are deadly enemies of 
bedbugs. Also a blacksnake or two 
around the barn will cause rats and 
mice to disappear. 

A new style theater program being 
introduced in London is similar to a 
kodak negative. It is read by holding 
up to the stage or screen light. 

An invention dating back to 1900 has 
been perfected to the point where a 
train may be uncoupled in three sec- 
tions without stopping the train. 

ee — 


FROM SCHOOL EXAM PAPERS 


“A blizzard is the middle of the hen.” 

“Cannibal is two brothers who kill- 
ed each other in the Bible.” 

“Stability is taking care of a stable.” 

“Expostulation is to have the small- 
pox.” 

“When Cicero delivered his oration 
he was a prefix.” 

“A vacuum is a large empty space 
where the pope lives.” 

“A mosquito is the child of black 
and white parents.” 
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AVIATION 


What is the use of a long distance 
airplane flight? Ask the Frenchmen, 
Maurice Rossi and Paul Codos, who 
now hold the world’s long distance 
nonstop flight record of 5,590 miles. 
In aviation circles distance flights are 
egarded as very valuable tests for air- 
planes and engines. Such nonstop 
flights furnish a pretty good estimate 
of what a particular type of plane 
and engine will do. 

Mildred Kauffman is a member of 
the “Society of Ejected Airmen,” a 
group within the famous Caterpillar 
Club. Ejected airmen are those who 
are thrown from their sky steeds in 
maneuvers and use their parachutes 
for safe landings. 

For his magnificent performance on 
his flight around the world Wiley Post 
is now called the “King of the Sky.” 

On September 14 aircraft manufac- 
turers will discuss with Department of 
Commerce officials at Washington the 
extensive new requirements for planes 
and equipment. 

The National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics, a government agency, 
discovered in its huge wind tunnel at 
Langley Field, Va., that two airplane 
motors can be made to do more than 
three. This is why a lot of the newest 
planes, including the Army’s fast 
bombers, are twin-engined ships. 

Mrs. Phoebe Omlie, aviatrix, doesn’t 
believe there will ever be an oppor- 
tunity for women to fly the mails. 

Because she occupies an important 
position between nations and is more 
or less a focal point for various air- 
lines Siam is rapidly increasing her 
aviation facilities. 

Uncle Sam will be represented in 
the annual international Gordon Ben- 
nett Trophy race in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 1 to 4 by three balloons. Lieut. 
Comdr. T. G. W. Settle is scheduled to 
pilot the Navy’s balloon, Lieut. Win- 
fred Paul, the Army’s entry, and there 
is a possibility that Ward T. Van Or- 
man may pilot a bag entered by a rub- 
ber company. 

Rumor has it that Prince Nicholas 
of Rumania is coming to this country to 
study our airports and plane factories. 

Soviet Russia not only uses air- 
planes for the sowing of a number of 
crops, but also to spray them to keep 
off the insects. 

Lest you forget it, Germany is still 
building Zeppelins. At the giant air- 
ship construction plant at Friedrich- 
shafen the LZ-129 is now taking shape. 
More than 121 feet of the framework 
has already been finished. This new 
ship will be twice the size of the Graf 
Zeppelin which is scheduled to make 
another visit to this country in the 
near future. When completed next 
spring the LZ-129 will be 812.7 feet 
long with a maximum diameter of 
135.4 feet. It will have a gas capacity 
of 7,062,800 cubic feet as compared to 
the Graf’s 3,707,970. Everything on 
this new ship will be inside the hull 
except four engines suspended in gon- 











dolas. The pilot’s bridge, passenger 
and crew quarters, wireless room, 
smoking room, etc., will be in the hull. 
Its two decks will have 5,380 square 
feet of floor space. And it will be the 
first German dirigible to use helium. 

Reports from airlines for the past 
year show that their mail and pas- 
senger ships flew over 45,000 miles 
farther last winter than would have 
been possible if it had not been for the 
use of rubber de-icers. These devices 
consist of rubber shoes that fit over 
the leading edges of the wings and 
control surfaces. The shoes contain 
air chambers which are inflated and 
deflated by compressed air from the 
motor. When they are inflated the ice 
that has been formed cracks and is 
blown off by the wind stream. 

Dr. Albert E. Forsythe and C. Alfred 
Anderson, two colored aviators, re- 
cently flew from Atlantic City, N. J., 
to Los Angeles, and thus became the 
first members of the colored race to 
make a transcontinental flight in their 
own ship. 

When two English girls cracked up 
in a forced landing on a flight from 
Cape Town to England they were 50 
miles from Nairobi and right in the 
jungle. With their lipstick they wrote 
a message on a piece of canvas from 
the plane wing and persuaded a native 
warrior, with the gift of a flying coat, 
to take it to that city for help. 

Not to be outdone by Italy’s air 
minister, General Italo Balbo, France 
now has an airman minister of avia- 
tion. He is M. Cot who is only 36 
years old. He has taken up flying since 
he got the job several months ago and 
now flies his own plane wherever he 
wishes to go. 

The Army Air Corps calls the grad- 
uates of its first class in blind flying 
“sky bats.” This class of six, instruct- 
ed at Randolph Field, Tex., by Capt. 
Albert F. Hegenberger, included Maj. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Mathematicians have figured it out 
that the odds are more than 12 to one 
against the “average man” or ama- 
teur making any big or permanent 
profits in stock market speculation. 

There are something like 318,000 
gasoline stations in the United States. 

More than 29,577 miles of state high- 
ways were surfaced during 1932. 

Our state highway systems now in- 
clude some 360,000 miles. 

More than half of the people of 
Canada are under the age of 25. 

During 1932 more than four billion 
dollars in insurance money was paid 
to American policy holders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

Six states already have the death 
penalty for kidnaping. 

A woman’s arm is not put on at the 
shoulder like a man’s. 

Peru has had four presidents in just 
that many years. 

The heaviest substance in the world 
is the metal osmium. 

Snow recently fell in raguay for 
the first time in the history of that 
country. 
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F. H. Coleman and Lieuts. G. V. Hollo- 
man, S. E. Orudhomme, L. F. Herman, 
R. J. Minty and C. D. McAllister. 

Mrs. Wiley Post says she is not in 
favor of her hero husband making an- 
other dashing flight around the world. 
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A SWARM OF BEES WORTH HAVING 


B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 

B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child; 

B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind, 

B sure you make matter subservient to 
mind. 

B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 

B courteous to all, B friendly with few. 

B temperate in argument, pleasure and 
wine, 

B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 

B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 

B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B aspiring, B humble, because thou art 

dust. 
patient, B circumspect, sound in your 
faith, 

B active, devoted, B faithful till death; 

B honest, B holy, B open and pure, 

B thankful, B Christlike, and you'll be 
secure. 


I 


~ 





Switzerland is to build a_ giant 
statue of Christ twice as tall as the 
famous Christ of the Andes. 


Coty ony to exc is 

our quality. Every sta 

ond beand tire reconstruct- CAN'T BEAT 
method is positively guar, OUR PRICES 
anteed to give rely 2" months’ service under 
severest road conditions. This guarantee is backed 


by the entire financia! resources of an old reliable 
company.Member N R A. Today's lowest prices. 
ee | TIRES Reg.CORD TIRES 
Size ires Tubes Size Tires Tubes 
+15 $0.85 30x3 $2. 23 90 65 
85 3013% 2. 16 
85 Bix 
+96 S254 
96 B3x4 
B4x4 
32x4% 
33x4% 
34144 
30x5 
3325 ° 
36x5 3.95 1 


aN “Other Sizes 


WE WANT 
DEALERS 
) an ruses GUARANTEED Brand NEW 


SEND ONLY EPOSIT on each tire ordered. 

We ship balance C. 0. D. §& per cent discount 

= full cash with order Any tire failing to give 
2 months’ service replaced at half price. 


GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO. "33: 


1840 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL, 


FREE . dy ll 
. with Ore tor 2 2 Tires 


Complete with batteries and bulb, 

( reads to use ounened and auto. 

mobile necessity ive oot 

GIVEN WITH light beam. Adjustable handle. 


EVERY TIRE R13 DON’T DELAY, ORDER TODAY 


AYFEVER 


and Asthma permanently relieved 
in 2 to 4 days without drugs 
or serum. Complete relief $1 
nothing more to ever buy. Send 
$1 or write for free booklet 
“Truth About Hayfever.” 


HOLF'ORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEE HERE 


If you want the most for your money, take this 
Club—It will more than please you. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How much U. S. paper money in a 
ton and what percentage of each de- 
nomination is in every ton destroyed? 

It takes approximately 1,000,000 
pieces of United States currency to 
make up a ton with no appreciable dif- 
ference in the weight of new and used 
money. During the past year the per- 
centage of the various denominations 
of worn and damaged money destroy- 
ed by the Treasury averaged as fol- 
lows: one dollar bills, 59 per cent; 
5’s, 19; 10’s, 13; 20’s, six; 2’s, two per 
cent; while 50’s, 100’s, 500’s, 1,000’s 
and 10,000’s made up the remaining 
one per cent. 


Who invented the saxophone? 

This favorite instrument of the pres- 
ent day dance orchestras was invented 
by Adolph Sax of Germany about 1840 
but did not become popular until many 
years later. 








When was the Mayflower discon- 
tinued as a presidential yacht? What 
boat does the President now use? 


The Mayflower was built by a Brit- 
ish firm and was purchased by the 
U. S, government in 1898 for $430,000. 
It became the presidential yacht in 
1905 and continued as such until it 
was ordered retired by President 
Hoover in 1929 in the interests of 
economy. Its crew of nine officers 
and 148 enlisted men were transferred 
and it stayed at the Philadelphia navy 
yard until 1931 when it caught fire 
and sank, It was bought later that 
year by Leo P. Coe of Chicago for 
$16,105. It had previously been of- 
fered for sale four times. President 
Roosevelt uses the Sequoia, former 
Commerce Department boat, now des- 
ignated as the presidential yacht, for 
his trips on the Potomac and the Ches- 
apeake bay. During his recent vaca- 
tion along the Atlantic coast he sailed 
a borrowed private boat, the Amber- 
jack II. 


Where did golf originate? 

It is not a Scotch game, as many be- 
lieve, but undoubtedly is of Dutch ori- 
gin and derives its name from the 
word “club”—kolbe in German; in 
Dutch, kolf. Early prints of Holland 
show that the original game was most- 
ly played on ice, It was played in 
Scotland and was forbidden by par- 
liament there on three separate occa- 
sions; 1457, 1471 and again in 1491. 
It is uncertain as to the date it was 
first played in America but we caught 
on very rapidly after 1890. 


Where did we get the custom of the 
wedding ring? 

It arose from the ancient seal. Sig- 
net rings usually bore the seal of the 
owner and anyone in possession of 
the seal or ring bearing a seal was 
empowered to carry out orders in the 
owner’s name. A ring was a symbol of 
confidence and a wedding ring signi- 
fied that all things were given into the 
wife’s keeping. It is worn on the third 


finger of the left hand because the 
Romans believed a nerve ran direct 
from that finger to the heart. 


Was Elbert Hubbard lost on the 
Lusitania? 


Elbert Hubbard, noted writer, pub- 
lisher, traveler and founder of the 
Roycrofters, was born in Bloomington, 
Ill., in 1856 and perished with the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania in 1915. 


How are “three (to, two, too’s)” 
written? 


It would be correct to write, “There 
are three ‘too’s’ in the English lan- 
guage,” as the “too” used in this sen- 
tence merely stands for the sound of 
the three separate words. “Too” is 
used in this case as it is the phonetic 
combination used by most dictiona- 
ries to indicate the pronunciation of 
either of the three words. 


What is the difference in a calendar 
and a light year? 


A calendar year is measured by time 
and a light year by distance. To find 
the distance of a light year, multiply 
the number of seconds in a calendar 
year by the speed of light (186,324 
miles per second). 


Did Rainmaker Hatfield ever cause 
it to rain? 

Dr. C. M. Hatfield first came into 
prominence in California during a 
costly drought in 1905. He was offer- 
ed $1,000 if he caused 18 showers to 
fall during a five month period. In 
that time 19 showers fell that aver- 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


OHIO 


Nickname—‘“Buckeye.” 

Motto—None. 

State Flower—Scarlct Carnation. 

Area—41,040 sq. mi. (35th in rank). 

Population (1930)—6,646,697 (161.6 
to sq. mi.; 12.5 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.7 per 
cent; foreign-born, 11; negro 6.4. 

Wealth (1929 est.) —$21,390,000,000 
($3,250 per capita). 

Settled—1788. 

Entered Union—1803. 

Capital—Columbus (Pop., 290,560). 

Largest City—Cleveland (Pop., 900,- 
420). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 35 members and a house 
of representatives of 133 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and 24 representatives. 

Governor — George White (Dem.). 
Term 2 years; salary $10,000. 

Products—Iron and steel, rubber 
tires and tubes, motor vehicles and 
parts, electrical machinery and sup- 
plies, men’s clothing, boots and shoes, 
dairy products, paper, paints and 
varnishes, pottery and clay products, 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, 
lime, livestock, cereals, hay, potatoes, 
tobacco, vegetables, sugar beets, corn, 
fruits, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,301,695 votes 
and Republicans 1,227,679. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 26. 








She See cogTEE 


The Pathfinde, 





Rainmaker Hatfield 


aged over an inch of rainfall each. He 
collected. He was called to Italy in 
1922 to end a drought and within two 
weeks after he set up his apparatus 
near Naples, there was a heavy down- 
fall, Whether he caused the rain or 
not, the fact remains that he got the 
credit. His method was to erect a 
tower and install a tank containing 
chemicals that were supposed to at- 
tract moisture in the air. 


Give the name of an acid powder to 
drive rats away? 

Caustic potash sprinkled in the runs 
will cause their feet to get sore. They 
will then lick their feet causing a sor 
mouth. In most cases they will leay 
the premises. Concentrated lye sprin- 
kled in their runs acts in the same 
way but causes the death of the rats. 
Both chemicals should be kept away 
from children and domestic animals. 


What is white gold? 

Colors of metals are obtained by 
adding alloys. About 25 per cent of 
platinum or 12 per cent of palladium 
added to the pure gold will produce 3 
perfectly white metal (our while 
gold) that still remains 18 carat gold 
Addition of silver will give a greenish 
tint while copper will deepen or red- 
den the color. 

re 


A MODERN COUPLE 


It was one of those ultra-mode! 
households, where the husband is 
merely kept on probation and may De 
turned loose on a cold world any mo- 
ment. The master of the house was 
upstairs in her boudoir, dressing | 
go out for the day. The little husband 
was in the kitchen, sterilizing the 
baby’s bottles, after doing his dishes 

“Are you going out again?” the little 
man asked, in a voice that could nol 
conceal his sadness at the prospect 0! 
being left alone. 

“Yes,” said the wife, giving him : 
pat on the head to comfort him. “!!s 
the big meeting of the club.” 

“Then then,” said the little man 
—and his lips trembled with pent-u) 
emotion; “if you are not in by !! 
o’clock tonight ’ll——I’ll go home |? 
father.” 
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PASTIME. 


A GAME OF CITIES 


An interesting and instructive game 
is to rearrange the letters in the names 
of cities so as to form other words. 
Make them as snappy as _ possible. 
And the long names can sometimes be 
rearranged to form phrases. 


EFFECTIVE COIN TRICK 

For this simple but “crazy” trick the 
performer exhibits a coin in each 
hand. Then he stretches his arms out 
as far as possible and announces that 
he will make both coins pass into one 
hand without bringing the hands to- 
gether. While the audience is won- 
dering how he will accomplish that 
the performer quickly deposits one 
coin on a table and whirls around with 
the arms still extended so that he can 
quickly pick up the coin on the table. 
Thus he has both coins in one hand, 
but he didn’t bring the hands together 
to do the transferring. 


MATCHBOX SOLDIER 


You can startle your friends with 
this clever little matchbox stunt. You 
simply place the matchbox upside 
down on the back of your outstretched 
hand. At the command “Matchbox, 
attention!” or “At ease” the box will 
stand up or lie down as desired. 

The secret is that when placing the 
box on the back of his hand the per- 
former manages to secretly get a small 
fold of flesh caught up between the 
drawer and cover of the box. This 
can be done by having the box slightly 
opened, then pushing it closed in such 
a way as to catch up the flesh. Now 
by bending the fingers slightly the box 
will stand, while straightening the 
hand out will allow it to lie down 
again. 


SOLUTION TO 15 SQUARE PUZZLE 

The accompanying diagram shows 
how simple the old 15 square puzzle 
really is. In removing the eight dots 
or coins you take two from each of 




















Only 36 Dots Here 


the center squares in the outer hori- 
zontal and vertical rows. Then in 
putting back the four dots you place 
one dot in each corner square. Thus 
you have 15 in each outer row as be- 
fore, but with four dots less than in 
the original arrangement. 


DITTO FOR YOU 


Laughter is absolutely forbidden in 
this game. While the players all sit 
Silently in a circle the leader does 
something and all the other players 
have to ditto it, but without the slight- 


The leader 
“law.” 
may pull his neighbor’s hair, unfasten 
his shoes or belt, pull his nose, pinch 


est smile or sound. 
do anything within the 


may 
He 


his back, stroke his 
Those laughing must 


his leg, slap 
cheek, etc., etc. 
leave the circle. 


SOLUTION TO DRAWING PUZZLE 


Here is the solution to the drawing 
puzzle given last week. Since it is 
impossible to draw the figure with 
one continuous stroke without tracing 
any line twice, you have to do it some 





One Way of Doing It 


other way. One clever way of draw- 
ing it is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

Start at the cross in the upper left- 
hand corner of the square and follow 
the arrows. Then when you have 
completed the figure shown here erase 
the part shown by the dotted line and 
you have the figure called for in last 
week’s puzzle. And you will have ful- 
filled all the conditions of the puzzle, 
too, because you drew the figure in 
one continuous stroke, didn’t trace any 
line twice etc. It is true you added 
on and erased a new part, but the 
rules of the puzzle didn’t say anything 
about that. Eh? 








BRAIN TEASER 


Now all you baseball fans who have 
been taking in all the games this sum- 
mer, figure this one out. It was con- 
tributed by Alton P. Hall, of Candler, 
N. C. A baseball player has just bat- 
ted a ball at the speed of 30 feet per 
second. It travels across the diamond 
and into the hands of the shortstop 
who stands 22% feet from second 
base and directly in the runner’s path 
from second to third. 

The shortstop quickly hurls the ball 
to the first baseman at a speed of 48 
feet a second. Now, if the batter takes 
one and a half seconds to start after 
the ball is batted, runs 15 feet per 
second, and one and a half seconds 
elapse while the ball is in the short- 
stop’s hands, judge whether the runner 
is safe or out at first. For your infor- 
mation a baseball diamond is a square 





with 90 feet on a side. Answer next 
week. 
Answer to Last Week’s—90% feet. 


ie er 


The period for obtaining a Mexican 
contested divorce has been cut from 30 
to 15 days and 20 grounds for divorce 
are now allowed instead of 10 as 
formerly. 









WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Do snakes ever bite under water? 

Has a Catholic priest ever been chaplain of 
Congress? 

What does U. 8S. S. mean? | 

Why are pirates called buccaneers? 

What does the statue on the U. S. 
represent? 

Are the winters getting warmer? 

Why are small airships called blimps? 

Who was the first woman elected to Congress? 

Which is larger, Canada or the United States? 

Why was President Harding's grave guarded 
by troops? 

What is a nine-day wonder? 

Where is the Stinking Water River? 


Can you answer these popu- 


S were ican ot it 


Capitol 


those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you’ can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, the world's 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge.’’ 
vast storehouse of 


La thy. Mi 


fe 


TN sce 


data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 





State 


Post Office .... 





PATENTS 


SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
commercial possibilities. Write immediately 
for information on how to proceed and “ Record 
of Invention” form Delays are dangerous in 
patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 693 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FR 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


who derive largest 
profit k ~ and 
heed certain sir 

ple but vital facts 


before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, 
those facts: sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869. 635 F St..N. W.. Bost. 7. Washington, D.C. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville Let us train you to 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 87 Nashville,Tean. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. 
lication to be recognized as the 
for this interesting and important study 
as for the past 40 years, 


The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
“best medium”’ 
Today, 
it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 
copies (one week) for introductory purposes free 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 
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Gardens, 1 yr. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. 


Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Parent’s Mag., 6 mos. 


Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. X] The Pathfinder 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name. address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Screen Book, 1 yr. 











HOME 


SUGAR IS SUGAR 

Don’t blame the sugar if your fruit 
juices will not jell or your canned 
fruit spoils, advise food specialists of 
the North Dakota Agriculture College. 
They claim there is no difference be- 
tween cane and beet sugar. That the 
chemical formulas for the two are 
identical, and that there is no test 
known by which chemists can deter- 
mine whether sugar is cane or beet. 

Differences in sugar, it is pointed 
out, do not depend upon whether it is 
made from the sugar beet or from 
sugar cane, but on the methods used 
in refining. Different lots of sugar 
from the same refinery may vary 
slightly. The sugar may be in dif- 
ferent sized crystals, which will affect 
its solubility. It may have hard or 
soft grains, which also affects the 
solubility. 

Sugar merely plays the part of a 
sweetening agent and a preservative in 
fruit canning and jelly making. So the 
homemaker may feel perfectly safe in 
using beet sugar for her canning 
operations. The success or failure of 
the finished product depends upon 
some other factor other than the kind 
of sugar used. The fruit juice may not 
contain the proper amount of pectin, 
the fruit may be too ripe or too 
green, etc. 


FLEA CONTROL MEASURES 


The hot and dry summer seems to 
have brought on a flea epidemic or 
something of the kind. A large num- 
ber of readers of this department are 
crying for information on getting rid 
of the hoppers. It seems that the 
pesky insects are staging three-ring 
flea circuses in cellars, kitchens, bed- 
rooms, parlors, and of course on juicy 
legs and backs. 

Seriously, though, fleas are not only 
a filthy annoyance but they spread a 
number of plagues and other diseases, 
including heart disease. And they 
cause widespread irritation—in prac- 
tically all parts of the country. Of 
course this is generally due to the fact 
that there is a general lack of knowl- 
edge as to the flea’s requirements for 
living and to failure to apply the pre- 
ventive known to be effective. 

Wherever there are a large number 
of pets, such as cats, dogs, rabbits, etc., 
it is practically impossible to keep 
them free of fleas. Fleas are also 
spread by rats and mice. The Bureau 
of Entomology points out that all fleas 
must have blood to enable them to re- 
produce. Thus infestations of fleas 
are always connected with the sleep- 
ing places of such animals. They 
breed in these places and a new brood 
is hatched nearly every two weeks. 

Therefore the place to begin com- 
bating fleas is in the breeding places. 
Spray them thoroughly with creosote 
oil using a force pump. If you have 
fleas in your house—usually under the 
rugs, in clothes closets, etc.—remove 
the rugs and hang them and all the 





clothes in the infested closet in the 
sun for a while and give them a good 
beating, too. 

Then wipe the floors with a non- 
poisonous gasoline. Flaked naphtha- 
lene scattered over the floor is also 
effective. Infested animals can be dust- 
ed with pyrethum or derris powder. 
An effective flea powder can also be 
made by combining four ounces of 
naphthalene (moth balls), 10 ounces of 
talcum and two ounces of tobacco dust. 


HEATING THE HOME 


This seems like a funny time to be 
talking about heating the home. It has 
been so hot all summer that it is even 
hard to imagine that anyone will be 
needing fires in a month or two. But 
winter is bound to come. If yeu didn’t 
get around to fixing up the heating 
system during the spring now is the 
time to plan remedies for defects in 
that system or to plan and install an 
improved system of central heating. 
Don’t wait until a cold spell arrives to 
remind you of this important item to 
home comfort. 

The cost of heating a house depends 
principally on the outside temperature 
and exposure to winds, on weather 
tightness, on the temperature main- 
tained inside, on the efficiency with 
which fuel is burned and heat trans- 
mitted to rooms and the cost of fuel. 
According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering the cost of different 
types of systems is not very differ- 
ent if the plants are properly designed 
and installed and if they are handled 
with equal skill. The bureau points 
out that control should be easy and 
convenient, and that the system should 
require only a minimum of attention. 
The plant should also burn efficiently 
a variety of fuels. 

ge 

NAMES? YES, WE HAVE ’EM! 


When Shakespeare asked “What’s 
in a name,” he should have put the 
question to a convention of postal 
clerks who spend their working hours 
day after day sorting mail addressed 
to such places as Pascoag, Weekapaug, 
Misquamicut and Usquepaugh. Oh yes, 
they are real names of places. They 
can be found in Rhode Island. 

And just imagine sorting mail on a 
hot day addressed to Brandy, Gin, 
Moonshine, Rum and Wine. Orjustsup- 
pose that it happened to be past meal- 
time and having to look at such ad- 
dresses as Apple Farm, Peach Orchard, 
Dumplings, Gingerbread and Pie. 

Kentucky entices us with one named 
Goodluck; passes us the Rye together 
with Sample and Nipp and offers us 
Ham and also Eggs. Alpha and Omega 
can be found within her borders. -° 

To be right in style and up to the 
minute, Iowa has a NIRA. Now you 
can’t find NIRA, Ia., on the maps—but 
when the new National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration stamps went 
on sale, NIRA, Ia., had the first batch. 

Some of the states seem to have mis- 
laid their post offices because in 
Arkansas we run across Lost Corner; 
in California, Lost Hills; Wyoming has 
a Lost Cabin as well as a Lost Spring; 
West Virginia has a Lost Creek, a Lost 
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River and a Lost City while we {inq 
that Iowa takes the cake with a |, 
Nation. 

As we travel over our country y>» 
find that many of our towns ani \jj. 
lages are duplicated in name for [{her, 
are 30 states that boast of a Frank|iy: 
28 of them have so honored Was}; 
ton and a like number, Chester: °7 
named Madison and the same nuiiher 
sport Marion and Troy; 19 can join; 
to Liberty and the same number | 
Columbia while there are 17 declaring 
for Independence. 

Then as we travel around gazing 3} 
the signboards we see a Twilight, four 
Dawns, four Sunrises and eight Sun- 
sets. We next see a Bee with Bee Hive. 
Bee House, Bee Log, Beetown ani 
Beeville not to mention meeting up 
with a Good Bee. 

We find that in the way of notables 
we run across Amos three times ani 
Andrew the same, while we find Ligh! 
ning (Flats) and the Kingfish(er). We 
visit Hoover three times, Coolidge five, 
Taft 10 and Roosevelt 11 times. 

Looking around for odd places w 
spot a Paradise and 19 Edens, sve 
Dwarf, Goodnight, Luck and Hard 
Money, Nag, Bay Horse, Horse Head 
and Horse Heaven as well as a Horse- 
man and Rig. 

Names in a great many instances 
were selected very carefully by the 
founders as witnessed in Baltimore 
(from Lord Baltimore), Plymouth ani 
Boston (from towns of that name i: 
England). Many of the Roosevelts 
were so named since the Spanish 
American war in 1898 while the nan 
of the leader of the Rough Riders was 
still a household word. 

Many towns and post offices such as 
Berlin (17), Athens (15), and Paris 
(12) were no doubt named for those 
capitals across the ocean. 

It would seem, however, that a grea! 
many places scattered here and there 


were named in a haphazard fashion, 
as take Tombstone, Fly, Smokehole, 


Hayfield, Lame Tom, Frost and Cy- 
clone, for instance. 

Names given by the Indians to vari- 
ous rivers, towns and villages are still 
in use, especially in Rhode Island 
Others may be found such as Monon- 
gahela and Wappacoma in West Vir- 
ginia and Youghiogheny and Alle- 
gheny in Pennsylvania, the last namnied 
state being rich in German names 
Eastern New York is liberally supplicd 
with Dutch names, Louisiana with 
French, and Florida and Californi: 
with those of Spanish origin. 

Perhaps the two oddest addresses 
are Young’s Pier, four miles out at se: 
off Atlantic City which is addressed 
No. 1, Atlantic Ocean and Sante 
Claus, Indiana. 

es 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Go to now, ye rich men, weep 0! 
howl for your miseries that shu! 
come upon you.—James 5:1. 

——____——__e=e —- ”*SO 


Fire recently destroyed the hom 
of Mrs. William S. Porter, widow ©! 
the short story writer, O. Henry, *! 
Weaverville, N. C. 
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WOMEN 


COTTON LINGERIE? 


Somewhere recently we read in a 
copyrighted article that former Gov. 
Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, of Mississip- 
pi, who is now the government’s big 
scissors and paste man, wants the 
Democratic administration to “sell 
American women the idea of wearing 
cotton lingerie” in order to help the 
cotton farmer. The writer added that 
it would be easier to sell American 
women the idea of stuffing cotton in 
iheir ears. 

Them’s our sentiments’ exactly. 
Women have become such slaves to 
silk and rayon underthings that they 
would rather have them than eat. It 
would be easier to sell them on the 
idea of buying cotton suits for their 
husbands. 


COCKTAILS FOR THE FACE 


These modern maidens who can tell 
some laughable jokes about cocktails 
and the like are really serious when 
it comes to feeding their faces such 
delicacies. And we don’t mean feed- 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
POR 25c. Fall and Winter Bock of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 












ing their faces in the usual way, either. 
It is considered fashionable as well as 
beneficial to take regular facial cock- 
tails. Lemons are really good for 
“sour” faces. Perhaps a tomato juice 
cocktail will help your complexion. Or 
you can try strawberries, cucumbers 
and whathaveyou. 

Cucumbers are said to be excellent 
for brightening up “muddy” complex- 
ion, while lemon juice bleaches out 
the freckles obtained on the beach or 
in a rumble seat. Can you imagine a 
mashed strawberry facial? They are 
supposed to make a clear white skin. 
Those who are beginning to lose some 
of their youth use tomatoes as an as- 
tringent for tightening up the muscles. 
So get your beauty aids direct from 
the garden, help the farmer and help 
your looks. 


WOMEN GOOD DIPLOMATS 


Mrs. Julia Woodruff Wheelock, who 
is being prominently mentioned as 
American Minister to Yugoslavia, says 
“a woman is a better foreign minister 
than a man any day” because “she is 
less beguiled by crowned heads and 
shiny medals and knee _ breeches.” 
Ouch! Helen Maria! 


DON’T LIKE SUNTANNED GIRLS 


Now that all of the girls have spent 
week-ends, if not weeks, at the beach 
getting a lovely coat of tan, somebody 
is mean enough to come out and say 
that men prefer women with fair 
skins. A lot of men, it is claimed, 
think that suntan detracts from the 
average woman’s looks. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Homemakers buying cloth, such as 
sheets, should know the thread count 
—that is the number of threads per 
inch, the tensile strength or the actual 
endurance of the yarn used, as well as 
the weight and size. You'll find it all 
on the label. 

Cut the baby’s fingernails frequent- 
ly to stop it from scratching itself. 

A drop of perfume on the electric 
light bulb will scent the whole room. 

Fresh orange peels contain valuable 
vitamins. The Chinese have known 
this for ages and they never throw 
away the peel. 

Nicotine stains on the fingers can be 
removed by moistening with lemon 
juice, vinegar or weak acetic acid. 

Proper care makes clothes last 
longer. Hang them up neatly after 
wearing. 

Blue is a good color for gowns and 
sleeping pajamas. 

Picture frames should be selected to 
harmonize with the pictures for which 


they are intended. 
eo 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune: 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
—Julius Caesar, Act 4, Scene 3. 

oe 
People who laugh the loudest at the 

troubles of someone else are the same 

people who cry the hardest at their 

own misfortunes. 
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Asthma: Hay Fever 
A True Story 


KE years ago, as a graduate pharmacist, I 
Started to work to find a remedy which would 
bring relief to my father, a sufferer from chronic 
Asthma and Hay Fever. Three years ago he told me 
I had succeeded in bringing him real and lasting 
relief. Since then I have given my remedy to many 
sufferers from Asthma and Hay Fever in my home 
neighborhood with amazing results. I have to get 
$3.50 a bottle for my remedy—it isn’t cheap—because 
it costs me a good part of that to make it But it 
does the business. If it doesn’t, simply return the 
bottle, and back goes your money. Taken internally 
I guarantee it to be absolutely harmless, but it sure 
will bring relief. Physicians in this locality prescribe 
it to their Hay Fever and Asthma patients. Send in 
$3.50 for regular large size bottle, or write me for 
further proof. H. T. Hanson, Ph.G., Amery, Wisconsin. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax rings out 


your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drugstores. 
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munrers MULIFE | 
SELF MASSAGING BELT 
for men and women—straightens spine, 
reduces weight and size of abdomen 
from 6 to 10 inches instantly — just | | 
draw the belt, that’s all. Send $s 
and your waist measure, and NULIFE 
will be sent prepaid. Guaranteed gatis- 
factory or money refunded within 10 i 

days. Free booklet on request. } ™1 A 

NULIFE, Dept. 0, 912 Broadway, N.Y. + met 
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Planet Saturn Also 
Shows Depression 


(Continued from page 1) 


all observations to date show that the 
time of rotation of Saturn is 10 hours 
14 minutes 24 seconds. If Saturn keeps 
on having these eruptions he may have 
to see a doctor about it. They may 
not be eruptions, but that’s what they 
appear to be now. They might be 
caused by a collision with a small 
wandering planetoid. Even the celes- 
tial doctors don’t like to be too cock- 
sure about diagnosing such rare cases 
as this. They’d rather wait and see how 
the case develops and how the patient 
reacts. Dr. James Stokley, the Frank- 
lin Institute astronomer, of Phila- 
delphia, calls it an eruption, 

Anyway it’s a spot. From some 
angles it looks like a depression. If 
it’s like the depressions we have on 
the earth it will go away after a while. 
Perhaps we could know more about 
how long it takes to wear off such an 
attack if we knew more about Saturn 
and our other neighbor planets of the 
solar system. Saturn is the most mag- 
nificent object in our family of 
worlds. He lords it ali over us. He’s 
a true high-hatter. He displays more 
rings than a collegiate bond salesman 
of 1929. 

There may be more truth than fic- 
tion in the belief that Saturn especial- 
ly exerts a strange influence on the 
destinies of earth-dwellers. The very 
word “saturnine” connotes (as_ the 
Literary Digest would say) sober and 
conservative characteristics—the very 
antithesis of “mercurial,” as pertain- 
ing to the planet Mercury. 

Saturn makes one lap around the 
heavens in about 30 of our years. 
When it is farthest away from us it is 
considerably more than a billion miles 
off, and the nearest it ever comes to 
us is still about 750 million miles dis- 
tant—or eight times as far as the sun. 

We know that all the heavenly 
bodies exert some pull on the others 
and that the degree of that pull 
varies according to the distance. Any- 
one who doesn’t believe that the moon 
pulls the water up from the earth, at 
a distance of a quarter-million miles, 
should never get caught in a high tide 
in the Bay of Fundy or the Bay of 
Biscay. Naturally, such a vast body 
as the planet Saturn may have some 
influence on earthly affairs—especial- 
ly so when it and that other giant 
planet Jupiter are both pulling in the 
same direction, as they sometimes do. 

We know that there is some con- 
nection between our bad crops and 
the 11-year period of sunspot activity. 
We also know that the sunspots them- 
selves are a result and not a cause. 
Hence the prime cause must lie back 
of the sunspots. All these things are 
being studied by scientists and every 
single fact which is added to their 
stock of knowledge may prove of prac- 
tical value at some later date when 
the different facts are patched to- 
gether and made to fit by some sci- 
entific super-jigsaw-puzzle sharp. 

Where can Saturn be found? Go 





Upper diagram shows the phases of Sat- 
urn and its rings as they change during 
one 30-year revolution of the planet around 
the sun. Middle diagram shows how Sat- 
urn looks when the rings are turned nearly 
edgewise to the earth and lower one shows 
it when they are flattened out so thin that 
they are no longer visible. 


out in the back yard and look rather 
high up in the southeastern sky about 
nine o’clock tonight and you are like- 
ly to see this planet, which is now 
coming into better view as the season 
of the year changes. There’s going to 
be plenty of time to study it this fall 
and winter, as it will increase in 
brightness. The Pathfinder will keep 
you posted. But Saturn is never as 
bright as Jupiter or Venus so it may 
take a little patience to locate it. 

Yes, Saturn has plenty of rings; it’s 
the only planet that has them. But 
Saturn also has plenty of moons—in 
fact more than any of his brother 
planets. Old books give the number 
of moons as eight or nine, but the 
latest dope shows that there are 10. 

Partisans of the planet Jupiter claim 
that he also has 10 moons, although 
he is usually credited with only nine. 
Although some of these satellites of 
Saturn are nearly as big as our own 
moon, they are so very far away that 
they look, even in a large telescope, 
only like faint points of light, strung 
out like silver beads. Saturn’s moons 
have names—Phoebe being a cute little 
moon less than 200 miles in diameter. 

It is not exactly known what Saturn’s 
rings are composed of. The belief 
now is that they are made up of 
myriads of meteors. These meteors are 
so small that they can’t be detected 
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as single objects, but taken togeth; 
they make a dense cloud—somewh 
as tiny drops of water form a mi 
on the earth. 

When Galileo, the famous Italia 
astronomer, in 1612, pointed his prin 
itive telescope at Saturn he refused { 
believe what he saw, for in the gla 
the planet looked like a ball with a: 
other ball attached to each side of 
In fact it is stated that this great a 
tronomer would never look at Satur 
again, as he thought he had been th, 
victim of an optical illusion. 

Many early astronomers made dra\y 
ings of Saturn, but the strange thin 
about it was that these drawings did 
not at all agree. One drawing would 
show what seemed to be rings, and 
several years later the rings would be 
gone. This phenomenon can be readi- 
ly understood by referring to the dia- 
grams on this page. Saturn now is in 
about the same position in the heavens 
that it was in 1899. In other words 
it is at a point in its 30-year orbit 
where we people on the earth can see 
the rings opened out nearly to thei: 
fullest extent. Saturn was in a simi 
lar position about 1914, and it will 
return to a similar position about 1944. 

Between the two extremes, the rings 
are opened up more or less, accordiiag 
to our point of view. In 1891 and 
again in 1907 we could only see the 
thin edge of the rings. This is proof 
enough that the rings are not a mass 
of matter surrounding the planet on 
all sides but that they are the thinnest 
kind of belts or sheets. 

The great Dutch astronomer Huy- 
ghens was the one who at last solved 
the riddle of Saturn. That was in 
1655—or 43 years after Galileo had 
taken one squint at the planet and 
given it up as a bad job. 

Even Huyghens did not dare pub- 
lish what he had discovered, for the 
world stood ready to laugh at him, 
just as it laughed later at the Wright 
boys when they made the first air- 
plane. So the canny Dutchman pub- 
lished his findings in the form of a 
puzzle. This is the way he put it: 
mm nnnnnnnnn ooooo pp qrr s ttttt 
uuuuu 

These letters, when properly re- 
arranged, spell the Latin words “An- 








Latest Fashions Described 


7964—A smart style designed for misses 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years with corresponding bust measure, also 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 16 year design 
requires 4 yards of 39 inch material together with 
5g yard of 35 inch contrasting material, also 325 yards 
of machine plaiting. ; 

71968—A dainty frock designed for juniors and misses 
11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years with corresponding bust 
measure. A 13 year design requires 3% yards of 36 
inch material. The bow of 7 inch ribbon require 
15g yards or a piece of material 15g yards long and 
812 inches wide. The underbody requires 1 yard 36 
inches wide. 

7180—A neat morning or porch frock designed for 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), and 
extra large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design 
requires 334 yards of 35 inch material. For con 
trasting material 54 yard 35 inches wide is required 
To finish with bias binding requires 7 yards 1’ 
inches wide. 

7912—A pretty frock designed for junior misses 8 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year design requires 2°: 
yards of 39 inch material. Collar in 35 inch con 
trasting material requires 14 yard. Sash require 
of material 7 inches wide or 2 yards of 


7977—A cpmfortable play frock for little girls 2, 4 
6 and 8 years. A 6 year design requires 144 yard 
of 35 inch material, together with 42 yard of con- 
trasting material. To finish with narrow braid or 
bias binding requires 345 yards 142 inches wide. The 
lacing requires 34 yard. 
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nulo cingitur, tenui, plano, nusquam 
cohoerente, ad eclipticam inclinato.” 

This Latin, being translated, meant: 
“It is girdled by a thin, plane ring, 
nowhere touching, inclined to the 
ecliptic.” 

Huyghens solved the Saturn puzzle 
very truthfully. His description is 
remarkably accurate—in fact more ac- 
curate than some of the “scientific” 
data given out in our own day. The 
ring is inclined to the “ecliptic,” or 
apparent path of the sun through the 
heavens, at an angle of 27 degrees. 
This corresponds to the 23% degrees 
which the earth’s equator is inclined. 

Saturn in the early days was the 
god of seedtime and harvest, and he 
was worshiped in many _ temples. 
When the planet was discovered, the 
name of this god was given to it. The 
influence of Saturn was supposed to 
bring a Golden Age of plenty and joy. 
After the harvests were all garnered. 
there was a festival which lasted for 
many days at the time of the winter 
solstice—the season we now observe 
as Christmas and the New Year holi- 
days. Later these “Saturnalian” fes- 
tivals degenerated into prolonged 
sprees—which we find continued to 
this day in the custom of some peo- 
ple of “drinking the old year out and 
new year in.” 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





The following story, writes Charles 
Mayne, of Griswold, Ia., I got from a 
traveling salesman, and if you have 
faith in the word of a salesman you 
will believe it: 

An Iowa farmer had bought a new 
buggy and it was standing in the bug- 
gy shed when an Iowa cyclone came 
along and took the shed. Later the 
farmer went out and hitched his horse 
to the buggy and was starting for a 
drive when the buggy collapsed. To his 
astonishment he saw that the cyclone 
had taken the wood and iron work out 
of the paint and left only the paint in 
shape of the buggy standing there. 
And when he started to drive off, the 
paint collapsed into dust under him. 

Now, if you believe that one you 
will have to believe this one: 

Henry Peck was LYING at the point 
of death—a habit he had acquired 
early in life. The death pallor was 
creeping over his face and his breath- 
ing was becoming more labored. 

His weeping wife was standing at 
his bedside waiting for the end that 
seemed so near, Unable to control 
herself, she at last sobbed: 





“Oh, Henry, I can’t live without 
you. I just know that if you go, I 
shall soon follow you.” 

At that, Henry suddenly sat up on 
the side of the bed with his feet on 
the floor. “Gosh,” he said. “If that’s 
the case, gimme my pants.” 

Just to assure you that they have 
some prevaricators in New Orleans, 
here is what Joe Fager, of that city, 
relates about a neighbor’s cat: 

My neighbor had a cat that he want- 
ed to get rid of. He put this cat in a 
bag and gave a neighbor boy two bits 
and told him to carry it away off into 
the woods. The boy and the bag went 
to the woods all right but next morn- 
ing there was the cat back at home in 
time for breakfast. 

Then the man put the cat into an- 
other bag and gave another boy a 
quarter to carry it down and throw 
it into the river. But next morning 
there was the cat back again. 

Well, the man decided to get rid of 
it himself then. So he put the cat 
into another bag and drove way out 
into the country and there he spilled 
the cat out and drove away and left 
it. When he got up next morning 
there was the cat back again. 

By this time he was beginning to 
lose patience so he decided to do 
something more definite. That night he 
run the bath tub full of water. He 
took the cat, tied a brick around its 
neck and gently dropped it down into 
the bath tub of water. Then he closed 
the door and went softly to bed. Next 
morning when he got up he went into 
the bathroom to see about the cat. 
What do you suppose he saw? The 
cat had drunk up all the water and 
was sitting there on the brick. 

P. S. Now this actually happened 
right here in my neighborhood and I 
‘an show you the brick any time. 

—_———o 


HE’S GOT ONE ON US 


Just as the editor had decided to 
satisfy his lifelong ambition to own a 
fur coat, the prices of furs were jacked 
up out of sight. He feels so cut up 
about it that he just had to burst into 
verse—thusly: 


The polar bear again we note 
With jealousy intense. 
He’s born with a fur overcoat, 
Which saves him much expense. 
——<_—e go 
Mrs. Laura W. McMullen, of New 
York, chairman of the international 
relations department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, likens 
the “new deal” to Salterism. 
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Now, more than ever, 
you need The Path- 
finder every week— 
right from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Con- 
trolling Center of the 
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Amazing NEW Discovery Ends 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS—NEURITIS 


in 15 days or 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Discovered by a Los Angeles druggist, Arnold’s Rhu- 
matone Capsules bring such astounding results, dis- 
tributors offer a written money-back guarantee. Re- 
gardless of how long standing, or of how severe your 
case, you get definite relief in 15 days or your money 
back. Read these letters sent by appreciative users: 





“at the end of two weeks could go without 
my crutches: the third week I went to work 
again.”” J. A. GORDON, 2316 8S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

“After one week only could raise my arms 
above my head, rise and sit without aid, 
comb my hair, use my hands almost as well 
as ever.”” MRS. FLORA VINCENT, 650 W. 
27th St., Les Angeles. 


“Attacked so badly I could not bend or stoop. 
After 3 days 1 feel I am cured and the pains 
are all gone.’ CHAS. UNDERWOOD, Sum- 
mer, Washington. 


‘after 20 years of suffering, part of the time 
bedfast and then walking with two canes, at the 
end of 5 weeks use of Arnold's , Capsules I stood 
my canes in the corner to stay.’’ MRS. A. HUR- 
LEY, 137 E. Adams, Los Recraion, Calif. 


New free booklet explains how and why Arnold’s 
Rhumatone Capsules can overcome the most stub- 
born cases of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, etc. 
Write today for booklet M and copy of our money- 
back offer. No obligation. Not sold in drug stores. 


ARNOLD DRUG CO., Desk 707 
2528 So. Grand Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


At 30% to 50% Savings 


CLUB NO. 541 CLUB NO. 803 
Better Homes & $ Woman's World 
Gardens Home Friend $ 30 
oz Home Good Stories 
ilver Screen Gentlew I ° 
The Pathfinder \Parm Journal _ 
CLUB NO. 542 The Pathfinder 


McCall’s Mag. $ ~ CLUB NO. 828 
McCall's Mag. 


Silver Screen 
Pictorial Review $200 


Country Home 
——_— | Delineator 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 800 The Pathfinder 


Good Stories $ pon Mite 
Home Friend CLUB NO. 832 
Hollywood Movie Mag. 


Gentlewoman Mag. 
Mother’s Home Life Pictorial Review $ 
McCall's Mag. ? 
The Pathfinder 


Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder 

Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 


Bald? Don’t Lose Hope 


Mr. R. E. Proctor, Cinco, W. Va., writes: 


“I was partly bald for ten years. Recently I 
used 2 bottles of Japanese Oil and now have hair 
2 inches long on the bald spots.’’ 


JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter irritant, is used 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff, 
and scalp itch. Price 60c. Economy size $1. All drug- 
gists. FREE Booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 


National Remedy Co., Desk P, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 

— — — USE THIS COUPON —- —- —- — 
sU BSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

1 would like to sell you some of my spare time 

Please send me free particulars 
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Have you all the things you want in 
life—a motor car—a beautiful home— 
fine clothes—money for a vacation or 
enjoyable trips—-to start a business for 
yourself—to give yourself or someone 
a higher education—or for a safe in- 
vestment for a rainy day or old age? 


“Why Do You Want $3,500.00?” It’s 
a lot of money, in fact it’s a FORTUNE, 


20 Simple Words WIN $250.00 


Nothing More For You To Do! It Costs You Nothing to Win! 
There is no way you can lose anything. 
There’s nothing to buy or sell to win this 
$250.00 Prize. It will be given for the 
best answer to this question in the opin- 


I Will Give $3,500.00 Cash to Some Person 
WHO ANSWERS MY ANNOUNCEMENT 


YOU MAY BE THE ONE TO GET IT! But, before 
I give it to anyone I would like to know how wisely 
“Why do you want 
Tell me in 20 words or less and YOU 

will be qualified for the oppor- 
tunity to win this big fortune. 


this money will be spent. 
$3,500.00?” 


Pil Pay $250.00 


JUST FOR THE WINNING ANSWER 


This very minute it will suggest much 
You could do a lot with 
$3,500.00. Why do YOU want it? 


I Will pay $250.00 Cash for the best 
reasons for wanting that much money. 
That’s a plain, simple offer. 
nothing to buy or sell to win the $250.00. 
Nothing else to do at all. I merely want 
the best reasons for wanting $3,500.00. 


to you. 


ion of the judges. The answer that is in 
your mind right now may be the winning 
one! Plan now—then write your answer 
—tell me: Why do you want $3,500.00? 


The Pathfinde, 





















Anyone May Win... 


No matter who you are or where you 
live if you are over 16 years of age 
and live in the U. S. A. outside of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. You have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. A 
glance at the question will quickly 
suggest some good reasons for want- 
ing $3,500.00. Just write them in 20 
words or less and mail the coupon at 
once. Sending an answer will also 
qualify you for the opportunity to 
win $3,500.00 in our Final $6,000.00 
Prize Distribution. 


There is 












Just Sending Your Answer Qualifies You for the Opportunity to Use Coupon — Mail in Envelope or Paste on 1c Postal 


WIN $3,500.00 


CASH 


First Grand Prize in Big $6,000.00 Prize Distribution 


Just think—you may actually win this fortune of $3,500.00 All Cash. Send- 
ing an answer immediately qualifies you for the opportunity to win 
$3,500.00 First Grand Prize in my big $6,000.00 Cash Distribution. 225 
Grand Prizes! Everybody taking an active part will be rewarded! Just tell 


why you want $3,500.00. 
for sending the winning answer. 


$100.00 Extra for Promptness 


I will pay an Extra $100.00 Cash just 
for promptness or a total of $350.00 
if the winning answer is mailed on the 
coupon within 3 days after reading 
this announcement. So think quick— 
write your answer and Rush it TO- 
DAY—QUICK. 


You may be the one to win it;—besides $250.00 


The Rules are Simple 
Only one answer accepted from a family. 
Neatness, style or handwriting will not be 
considered. Judges will consider answer only 
for practical value of the idea. Duplicate 
prizes in case of ties. Answer must be 


postmarked not later than February 28, 
1934. $250.00 will be paid for the best 
answer to “WHY YOU WANT 


D 
$3,500.00? — and $100.00 Extra if mailed 
within 3 days. 


TOM WOOD, Msgr. 


H-O Bldzg., 


Dept. HB-100-H, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


5250.00 PRIZE COUPON » 
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i H-O Bldg., Dept. HB-100-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 





As the year rolls along, dispatches 
continue to tell us of oddities in the 
way of accidents many of which are 
fatal to the persons involved. Bees and 
insects cause a number of accidents 
every summer when their bites or 
stings cause drivers of cars to lose 
control, too many to class them as 
odd as was the case a few years ago. 

Not long ago in Washington there 
was recorded a case in which a 
middle-aged woman walked from be- 
tween. parked cars directly into the 
side of a moving car. The resulting 
injury proved fatal. There are also 
other cases of this type of accident. 

One of the new methods of getting 
hurt is through the medium of the 
so-called dry ice that has come into 
general use lately among street ven- 
dors. It is solidified carbon-dioxide 


OPPORTUNITIES 


betdpe which brings producer and con- 
ver eel a St tare, Pesta se ~ worker Segether. With 
der, thie paper offers-a rare 
chance to = 42 by thie: 7-3 ony Have ou anything to sell, 
|buy or exchange? Do you want agents? fant help? Want a 
partner 7? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money 7? Want 
work up a nice business at home, through the mails ? All you 
loond do is tell your s . in the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it through Pathfinder. ‘Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for lese than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
ete. No display type. First five words or less, ital letters; x 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

























CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, 


rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 

$15 weekly and your own dresses Free representing 
nationally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. 
No investment. Send dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. J-1029, Cincinnati, O. 
NURSES—Others, seeking hospital 

where. Send stamp. Scharf Bureau, 
W. 45th, New York. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5C PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 2c. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
INSTRUCTION __ a 
WANTED, FARMERS, age 18 to 50, qualify for steady 
future Government Jobs, $105-$200 month. Valu- 
able information Free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
260, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: Men-women, 18-50. Qualify for post- 
depression Government Life Jobs. $105.00-$175.00 
month. List ay Pree. Write es a sure. Frank- 


lin Institute, Dept. P20, Rochester, N. 


INVENTIONS 
Patented, Un- 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
patented. Outright, royalty. Contact manufac- 
turers. Precilla Company, Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Californi 








positions any- 
145-H, 19-17 








OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 

full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. CBheage Gold Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 562 Mallers Bid Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT LAWYER—Recently Principal Examiner, 
United States Patent Office. Charles Franklin 


Haden. 1004 _N_ Street, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’ 
eo free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ake 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
Select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY? We have hundreds of members wishing 
correspondence, Marriage. Many wealthy. Sealed 
list and descriptions free. Southern Club, Moncks 
Corner, 8. C. 

LOVE—SUCCESS—3 questions answered. Send 10c 
Silver with birthdate. Dr. Tousana, 719 E. 63, 
hicago. 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


WHY BE LONELY? Meet your ‘‘Ideal Mate’’ 
_Pidelity. Write: Box PF-128, _Tiffin, Ohio. 


PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL with money, craves friend- 
ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39, ( xford, Fla. 
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gas and has a temperature of almost 


200 degrees below zero. It is danger- 
ous to handle with the bare hands and 
not long ago in Chicago an ice cream 
vendor gave a little five year-old boy 
a hunk of it. The child swallowed it 


with the result that his esophagus 
was frozen. 
In New Jersey, a man was killed 


when the head of a barrel of beer 
blew off. California had a counter- 
part of this when a man was seriously 
injured in the same manner. In both 
cases the force of the explosion blew 
away the ceiling. 

A California housewife will prob- 
ably lose the sight of an eye as a re- 
sult of a flying enamel chip from a 
bedstead that she was dismantling. 
She struck the bed post with a ham- 
mer to loosen it and the chip became 
imbedded in her eyeball. 

Many hunters get killed every year 
through being mistaken for animals 
by other excitable hunters but in Wis- 
consin this year a youth was shot 
while walking through the woods as 
he touched a string fastened to a gun 
that had been rigged up for a deer 
trap. He was shot through the hip 
and died later from the wound. 

And down Texas way, a 75-year-old 
man was kicked by a mule that he 
was taking to pasture. He was found 
in the field and the coroner’s inquest 
revealed that a fractured rib had been 
driven through his heart. 

Because of the starting systems 
nowadays we seldom hear of any one 
injured by cranking a car in gear but 
on Long Island a farmer lying under 
his tractor making repairs was fatally 
injured when the machine accidental- 
ly slipped in gear. 

Pennsylvania gives us one of the 
oddest accidents so far this year when 
a man setting out plants in his gar- 
den was struck by a huge tire and rim 
flung from a moving truck. He was 
killed and a woman near by was 
struck and knocked down but escaped 
uninjured. 

A young lady of Kansas while brush- 
ing her teeth had the misfortune to 
swallow her toothbrush, measuring 
over six inches in length. It was re- 


covered by a surgeon after a slight 
operation. 
But perhaps one of the strangest 


accidents yet happened when a freight 
train passing through Alabama hit a 


cow and flung her several feet through 
the air. The cow struck a little negro 


child playing near by and killed her 
instantly. 
But they say accidents will happen 
a 


SYMPATHY AND GENEROSITY 


A spirit of good-will between Japan 
and the United States was expressed 
with the receipt by the Naval Relief 
Society of a portion of the life savings 
of a Japanese for the survivors of the 
victims of the Akron disaster. 

The Japanese expressed his deep 
sympathy for the relatives of the vic- 
tims and directed the money be used 
either as a floral tribute to the lost 
heroes or for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the officers and en- 
listed men who perished. 
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Yo faili e 12 mo iw service re 
RK TIRE & RUBBER C Dept. 7856 
os Cottage Grove Ave. ‘o, Til. 
CLUB NO. 801 = ving NO. 812 
Household Mag. joman’s World 
Illust. Mechanics $] 25 Household Mag. 
Country Home Good Stories $150 
Everybody’s Poultry Mag. |Hllust. Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 804 CLUB NO. 821 
Woman's World x McCall's Mag. $ 
Better Homes & 
Good Stories 
Country Home Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 
offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 
22° 
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The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
The Pathfinder Mother’s Home Life 
Household Mag. 

Gardens 
Send your name, address and remittance with number 
ington. D. C.. and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 


Delineator 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. 
Have made the treatment of 
dropsical troubles a specialty for 


DROPS many years Have treated hun 


dreds of cases. Write a full statement of your troubles 
and present dropsical condition. Further information 
og trial treatment will be sent to you absolutely Free. 


. Thos. E. Green, Dept. 7, Chatsworth, G 7, Chatsworth, Ga. 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 
a 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 








Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 
: Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
3 Poultry Success 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft 
5 Good Stories 
15 Home Friend 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
8 Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
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Country Home X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 

and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. 

The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 

— -—ORDER BLANK— 

THE 1 PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 

resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 

gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 
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LUCIDS 


Tourist, arrested in Paris—I tell you 
I’m an American citizen! You can’t 
do that to me! 

Officer—Sing 
Banner.” 

Tourist—I can’t. 

Officer—You’re released. I see you 
are an American. 





“The Star-Spangled 


“That fellow Puffmore is always 
talking about his life work.” 

“Yes, and I notice he gives very lit- 
tle thought to his day’s work.” 


Son—Say, Pa, what is chaos? 

Dad—I don’t exactly know, son, but 
it’s something they are always bring- 
ing order out of, 


Inquirer—Are you in favor of pro- 
hibition, Mr. Bottletop? 

Mr. Bottletop—I hesitate to answer 
that question. If I say I’m in favor of 
it you won’t believe me, and if I say 
I ain’t, you’ll laugh. 


“Biggins married for money, they 
tell me.” 

“I presume there was a woman at- 
tached to it.” 

“Yes, she was so much attached to 
it that he finds he can’t get hold of 
any of it.” 


Bingo—What is the proper title for 
the president? 
Stingo—Demander-in-chief. 





y Hubby—Well, Louise, this is my birth- 
ay. 

Wifey—Oh, I’m so pleased, Sam. May 
I have a new hat, dear? 


Willie—What is the difference be- 
tween capital and labor, Dad? 

Dad—Well, the money you lend rep- 
resents capital—and getting it back 
represents labor. 


“What should I do in order to get 
ready to keep chickens?” a subscriber 
asked of the Bingtown Bugle. The ed- 
itor, who had tried to raise chickens 
himself, advised: “The first thing to 


do, if you wish to KEEP chickens, is 
to buy a shotgun and practice shoot- 
ing it.” 


Cactus Cal—Thet thar new minister 
of our’n ain’t no tenderfoot. See; he 
uses his left hand ter shake hands 
with the members of the congrega- 
tion. 

Visitor—What does that signify? 

Cactus Cal—It don’t signify nuthin’, 
stranger—but it leaves his gun hand 
free in case of any criticism of the 
sermon, 


“Poor Bilkins is tied to his wife’s 
apron strings, I’m told.” 

“Don’t call him ‘poor’; I think he’s 
lucky to have a wife who has apron 
strings.” 


“Gracious,” exclaimed the young fa- 
ther; “the baby has just eaten a lot of 
that dog biscuit.” 

“Never mind,” replied the young 
mother; “it serves Fido right, for he 
has often eaten baby’s food.” 


Asker—What do you consider the 
best appetizer? 

Teller—The absence of the price of 
a meal. 


Jack—My idea of a good wife is a 
woman who can make good bread. 

Jill—My idea of a good husband is 
a man who can raise the dough in the 
hour of knead. 


Young Man—Would you advise a fel- 
low to go into any business where he 
Saw an opening? 

Old Man—Yes, but he should be sure 
that the opening isn’t going to get him 
into a hole. 


“Do you believe that a college train- 
ing helps a young man to get a posi- 
tion?” 

“Yes. My son was a champion 
sprinter at college—and now he’s a 
bank runner.” 


Dad—The road to success is apt to 
be a long, hard one, my boy. 

Son—Aren’t there any short cuts, 
Father? 

Dad—Yes; our prisons are filled 
with men who took the short cuts. 


She—I wish to write an application 
for a position as an expert amanu- 
ensis. 

He—What’s stopping you? 

She—I don’t know how to spell the 
word. 


Judge—What is this man charged 
with? 

Officer — With carryin’ congealed 
weapons, Your Honor. 

Judge—What do you mean by “con- 
gealed weapons”? 

Officer—He soaked this other man 
in the eye with a chunk of ice. 


Young Bride—I gave a poor man a 
dollar yesterday and told him to come 
around again and let me know how he 
was getting along. 

Friend—That was good of you. I 





Teacher—Columbus landed in America 
in 1492 A. D. What does the “A. Dp.” 
stand for? 

Bright Pupil—I think it means “a}tey 
dark.” 


suppose you considered that he was 

like bread cast upon the waters. 
Bride—Yes, I suppose so. Anyhow, 

he came back this morning soaked. 


Lady from Boston—Where shall | 
find the candelabra? 

Floor Walker—All canned goods are 
kept in our bargain basement, madam. 


“Do you tell your husband every- 
thing?” 

“No; he won't listen to me more 
than an hour or two at a stretch.” 





NAME O’HOWLS 


John Q. LAWLESS is the city attor- 
ney at Mt. Sterling, III. 

Mrs. STORMS, Mr. WIND, Mr. HALE, 
Mr. SNOW and Mr. RAINS are all resi- 
dents of Falconer, N. Y. 

Since Virginia has not legalized 3.2 
beer as yet A. STEIN of Roanoke had 
to tell it to the judge when a raid on 
his establishment netted 22 cases. 

Mrs. Katherine W. COWHERD lives 
in Washington, D. C. 

MERRITT O. CHANCE, former «its 
postmaster of the District of Columbia, 
may not have merrited a chance [ill 
on his 64th birthday, but he did and 
broke his knee cap. 

ROYAL WELCOM was recently born 
at Crookston, Minn. 

C. A. POWDER is a chemist in a New 
York City drug store. 

The special hobby of Dr. E. D. 
KING, jr., of Valdosta, Ga., is collect- 
ing king snakes. 

SEVERSKY is the builder and owner 
of the world’s fastest amphibian plane 

A. L. MILKS is a director of the 
dairymen’s League of Syracuse, N. ) 

Miss SALT and Mr. PEPPER of 
SHAKER, Canada, were students 3! 
the Montana State college last year 

—_————_.. go 


DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY 


Sanders—Before we were marrie( 
just 20 years ago, my wife and I agree! 
that I should decide on all major mat 
ters and she would decide on :!! 
minor ones. 

Herman—How did it turn out? 

Sanders—So far no major thing 
have come up. 
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